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CONVENTION OF COUNTY, CITY, 


SCHOOL OFFICERS IN SESSION AT 


N pursuance of the call of the State De- 
| partment, the County, City, Borough 
and Township Superintendents assembled in 
the Hall of the House of Representatives at 
Harrisburg on Wednesday, April roth, at 10 
o’clock a. m. 
it was evident that the meeting would be 
largely attended, the rooms of the Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction being well 
filled by these officers, old and new, from 
every part of the Commonwealth, A full 


list of those present is appended to this re- | 
Nearly all of the few absentees were | 


port. 
satisfactorily accounted for, their absence 


being due to sickness, either of themselves | 


or in their families. 

Upon calling to order, the exercises were 
opened with prayer by Principal D. J. Wat- 
LER, Of Bloomsburg Normal School. 

Dr. E. E. HicBeE was nominated and 
unanimously elected to preside over the con- 
vention. He said, upon taking the chair, 
that one object in calling the Superinten- 
dents together was that they might become 
mutually acquainted; another, that they 
might work more effectively together. Some 
work had beer proposed in the programme, 
which they would find upon the desks before 
them, but it was not expected that they 
would confine themselves to the topics there 
presented. 

The organization was completed by elect- 
ing Deputy HENRY Houck and Supt. R. F. 


‘Reported by J. D. Pyott, Lancaster, Pa. 


| of Scranton, and W. 


Before the hour of opening | 





AND BOROUGH SUPERINTENDENTS. 


HARRISBURG. 


of Montgomery county, vice- 
and Supts. Gro. W. PHILLIPs, 
S. Monroe, of Nanti- 


HOFFECKER, 
presidents, 


coke, secretaries. 

On motion of Supt. Keck, of Berks, the 
Normal School principals present, and, on 
motion of Supt. Ryan, of Bradford, all ex- 
superintendents in attendance, were invited 
to the privileges of the floor as advisory 
members of the body. 

Supt. D. M. Wotr, 
then read, as follows, 
was announced upon the 
the subject of 


INSTITUTES AND THEIR 
MANAGEMENT. 

So much has been written on this well-worn 
subject that it seems superfluous to add more; 
yet in obedience to ‘‘the powers that be” we 
will contribute our mite, not with a view to any 
exhaustive treatment, but simply to open the 
way for the discussion which is to follow: 

The continuous importance of Institutes asserts 
itself when we remember that they afford the 
only direct means for professional culture to a 
great number of our teachers—some placing 
the estimate as high as sixty per cent. Normal 
and other schools are not equal to the demand 
for teachers. So many beginners enter the 
ranks yearly that some means must be con- 
stantly at hand to give them some insight into 
the requirements of their calling. The institute 
is the helper needed in this work. Among the 
benefits conferred we may place the following: 

I, The association of the teachers. There is 
some good even in merely becoming acquainted 
with one another, with the conditions under 


of Centre county, 
the first paper that 
programme, on 
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which they are working, with their successes 
and failures, their principles and methods, their 
motives and aspirations. ‘‘ lron sharpeneth iron ; 
so a man sharpeneth the countenance of his 
friend’’ This social friction tends to brighten 
the dull, strengthen the weak, refine the crude, 
quicken the inert, restrain methods and doing 
within the limits of reason and experience, and 
temper zeal “ according to knowledge.” 

The special social feature which is being in- 
troduced with so much favor gives restful recre- 
ation, sinks the monotony of school-room work, 
and gives to each teacher the encouragement 
and support of the whole body. 

II. These meetings foster a professional feel- 
ing—tend to form professional character so far 
as the transient service of so many teachers 
permits anything distinctly professional. So 
long, however, as present inadequate conditions 
prevail—short terms, low salaries, transient 
service—-the vocation of the teacher will not 
receive public recognition as on an equality 
with the other learned professions. Institutes 
have done much, thoughy towards attaining 
this end. Teachers, especially in the isolation 
of country schools, are but units; their coming 
together gives them the inspiration—the mo- 
mentum of organization, in which we find the 
power of modest but firm self-assertion; one 
substantial result of this is the act permitting 
directors to elect teachers holding the proper 
certificates for two and three successive school 
terms. This augurs well; and by and by, “in 
the good time coming,” the vox fopuli as the 
vox Dei will accord to teachers the professional 
sceptre of the world’s moral and intellectual 
sovereignty. 

III. Institutes are helpful to teachers in in- 
creasing their knowledge of the branches taught 
and giving a fuller development of the princi- 
ples and methods of teaching. For whilst their 
work should be prevailingly professional, here 
as in the Normal School, some academic in- 
struction is necessary, While the time is too 
short to enter into details, light may be thrown 
along the whole line of work, clearing up diffi- 
culties, showing wrong tendencies, giving a 
better understanding of the different parts and 
showing their true relation to the whole course 
of study. The best results follow suggestive 
rather than exhaustive treatment of any topic. 

Hence, in whatever way direct professional 
training be attempted, whether by precept 
simply or by actual work, the effort should be 
mainly suggestive, leading teachers to study for 
themselves child-nature, the laws of mental 
growth, so that their teaching may harmonize 
with the conditions at hand. The child's moral 
and spiritual nature should be studied so that 
they may be properly unfolded in accord with 
the principles of truth—that the will may be di- 
rected into the right channels of activity. The 
great value of tact can be impressed on teach- 
ers, the adaptation of methods to conditions 
modifying their application to the end in view, 
the true idea of order and of discipline. Though 
the time is short, much, in this suggestive way, 
may be accomplished for the professional cul- 
ture of the teacher. 














IV. Teachers derive much benefit also from 
simply hearing the keen, pointed addresses and 
lectures of experienced educators. The young 
teacher gains some idea of what trained intellect 
dominated by right will can accomplish, and 
noticing this in its application to the studies to 
which he has given attention, has opened before 
him the vast possibilities of intellectual acquire- 
ments and power. Here is a stimulus of incal- 
culable advantage. Even the oldest teachers 
can thus gain breadth of view, more exact 
knowledge, and greater freedom in practical 
processes. 

V. Institutes serve to awaken public interest. 
This is shown by the increased attendance of 
citizens and the greater public interest in edu- 
cational matters. It may not be far out of the 
way to say that more good is done in this way 
than by the direct benefit to teachers and pupils. 
Though the addresses and lectures have special 
reference to school work, there is much in them 
of common interest because of the fact that this 
is the work of the ‘‘common”’ schools. Parents 
and directors are brought face to face with the 
teachers and their common interest gives them a 
common sympathy. They see the work of the 
teacher in a fuller light, understand and appreci- 
ate it better, and are thus prepared to give in- 
creasing sympathy and a more enthusiastic sup- 
port to the people's schools. 

VI. The Institute furnishes the Department 
of Public Instruction one of the best means for 
communicating with teachers, directors, and 
citizens. New legislation can thus be placed 
before the public, proposed changes made 
known and public approval and support secured, 
criticism brought home, and reforms urged upon 
the vast audiences at these meetings. A day 
spent at an institute will give the Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction a better idea of the 
educational status of a community than can be 
gained from all the monthly and annual reports 
of the County Superintendent. 

Other benefits might be mentioned, but we 
must notice their general management, which 
must have regard to time and place of meet- 
ing, as well as the manner of conducting their 
work. 

I. The time fixed should, as far as possible, 
meet local wants and conditions. The week 
most suitable for one county may not be con- 
venient for another. The institute should be 
held during the term, and perhaps the earlier 
the better for the schools, though one term 
should not exhaust what the teacher has gained 
during the sessions of even one institute. The 
preferable institute season seems to be from the 
opening of the schools until the holidays. Of late 
there is a strong preference for holiday week. 
This is the traditional week with us. Of the 
forty-one meetings of our institute, but two or 
three, we believe, were held earlier in the term. 
We think that some action should be taken su 
as to distribute these meetings, and thus give 
the Superintendent of Public Instruction better 
opportunity to visit and inspect their work. 
This would relieve him from the great strain of 
rushing from place to place to reach five or six 
meetings in one week. 
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Might it not be of advantage for Superinten- 
dents of neighboring counties whosewants and 
conditions are very similar to arrange their 
meetings in immediate succession, engaging 
the same instructors and lecturers, thus securing 
maximum talent at a minimum expense? 

Il. The place should be central not only as re- 
gards locality, but also as regards convenience 
of access—a centre of influence from which the 
power of the institute may radiate and most 
readily affect the community in general. All 
things considered, the county-seat is the most 
suitable place for holding the institute. 

III. The management of the work should 
meet the direct wants of each county. Hence, 
we think it wise that the State in its adoption of 
the voluntary institute left their management, 
under proper legal restraint, entirely in the 
hands of the County Superintendents. The 
educational interests and features, whilst the 
same as regards their ultimate end, are as varied 
as the physical interests and features of our 
State, and each superintendent must know the 
instruction best adapted to the special work of 
his teachers; he must know their wants in 
order to supply them, their errors, to correct 
them, their discouragements, to prevent them, 
and cheer and encourage the work and guide 
it aright. He also must understand his people 
in order that the influence of the institute in 
general may bear directly upon the necessities 
and demands of the entire community. 

It is difficult to select the proper instructors, 
as we must often depend, not on personal 
knowledge of their fitness, but on the recom- 
mendations of others; and an instructor or lec- 
turer acceptable to one audience may not be 
received with favor by another. With all our 
care and caution we may be disappointed— 
those selected may not meet our expectations 
and fail to satify those for whom we are pro- 
viding. Our experience has taught us that the 
greatest reputation does not always give the 
best results. 

There is a tendency, we think, to have too 
many instructors, to change too frequently from 
year to year, to seek brilliancy rather than sol- 
idity, and to prefer entertainment to instruction. 
There ought to be music at intervals, both vocal 
and instrumental, an occasional reading or re- 
citation to relieve the audience and give zest to 
the work, but there is danger of the institute de- 
generating into an occasion for mere entertain- 
ment. We need to be on our guard against that 
vitiated public taste which constantly demands 
something striking or humorous, and turns list- 
lessly from instruction unless it is spiced with 
mirth-provoking anecdotes and stories. 

In planning the week's work we prefer a 
general outline of topics to a fixed programme. 
oth have their advantages and disadvantages, 
which we will not stop to consider. 

The finances of the institute should be man- 
aged with care, so that the superintendent 
may not find the balance on the wrong side of the 
account. Where it can be done, it is well to re- 
lieve teachers of all charge in bearing the ex- 
penses of the meeting. In some counties, how- 
ever, it is necessary to have an enrollment fee 





to meet all demands on the institute treasury. 
Our teachers pay a fee of seventy-five cents, for 
which they receive a copy of the “Institute 
Daily,”’ a copy of the music used, and admis- 
sion to all ‘‘ pay” lectures and entertainments. 

The superintendent should have the tact to 
keep all the instruction relevant, to shut off 
bores firmly but good-naturedly, and check 
captious and idle discussion. He should be 
able to hold his teachers to the work steadily, 
give them proper opportunity for presentation 
of difficulties for solution, and all necessary 
time and freedom for relevant inquiries. 

For the county institute we prefer “ foreign’”’ 
help; our teachers also prefer it; for though we 
have those who are abundantly able to instruct, 
they ask to be allowed, for that week, to sit at 
the feet of the institute Gamaliels. Local and 
district institutes, we think, should be left tothe 
management of the teachers themselves with 
but limited hints from the superintendent. The 
responsibility of management gives them en- 
thusiastic interest in the work and much needed 
experience tending to make them men and 
women of affairs. 

In counties where there are many teachers of 
primary and intermediate grades the best results 
will, we think, be secured by dividing the insti- 
tute, during one session, into three or four 
grades, and have the instruction adapted to the 
specific work of each division. Where this 
can be done the work could be progressively 
graded so as to bring new matter under consid- 
eration from year to vear. 

We may yet add that, in selecting help for 
this work, we should require not only scholar- 
ship, experience, and special fitness to in- 
struct, but character—strong Christian charac- 
ter, formed and fashioned after the Great 
Teacher Himself; we should ask for men and 
women whose hearts are full of love for the 
little children whom He took up and blessed, 
full of the childlikeness which is so near the 
kingdom of Heaven. From these, as from the 
Master’s garment, virtue will go forth to estab- 
lish “in every good word and work.” 

Jnstruction from such sources will reveal the 
inner life of the child to the teacher (his own life 
to himself) with its almost infinite capacities as 
well as its decided limitations. He will thus 
learn that good lesson—the humility of wisdom 
and the wisdom of humility, and that love never 
never grows weary in well-doing. 

Supt. Hoffecker (Montgomery): Institutes 
have been under discussion ever since the 
superintendency was organized, but their 
early struggle for existence may be consid- 
ered over—they have come to stay. The 
surviving question is that of their proper 
management. What then is the proper aim 
—what shall we seek to accomplish? There 
are portions of the work that are the same 
every year: some teachers to be lifted above 
the routine of the text-book, the community 
to be stirred up, the new recruits fresh from 
school, who know a good deal about books 
but nothing about government or discipline, 
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to be provided for. Then there is always 
some new subject pressing for immediate 
attention—as last year Physiology and Hy- 
giene, this year Industrial Education, next 
year perhaps the Old and New Education. 
What shall be taken up, and how much 
prominence given to each, must be decided 
upon ; and this done, we should secure the 
very best instruction in the subjects selected ; 
the best men cost more, but it pays to have 
them. Liberal use should be made of home 
talent, by encouraging lively discussion. 
By giving prominent mention to those 
teachers who take part in the work, others 
are stimulated to do the same, and friction 
creates enthusiasm. Local Institutes with 
us demand as much labor as the county in- 
stitute, and receive as much attention from 
the County Superintendent. When well 
conducted, their influence in the community 
is most happy. They should be held at 
points distant from the county seat; they 
will not be so large, but they will mean 
more, and their benefits be more widely 
distributed. We need as eminent educa- 
tors for instructors at Local Institutes as at 
the county meeting, but not so many of 
them. At these institutes attention should 
be directed to the questions of free books, 
improving school grounds, longer school 
term, better salaries for teachers, etc. Here 
you are sowing seed in the young minds 
that are growing up, and if you have no 
fruit from the present generation of Direc- 
tors, your children will have it in the 
future. Class drills should be a prominent 
feature of Local Institutes ; they have done 
more perhaps to raise the standard in our 
neighborhood than any other single feature. 
The County Superintendent arranges the 
work, secures the instructors, manages the 
business; the teachers attend, compare 
methods, give practical illustrations, and 
can choose the best. Local Institutes of 
this character have built up and unified the 
school sentiment in Montgomery county. 
Supt. Coughlin (Luzerne): It would no 
doubt be advantageous,-in creating senti- 
ment, to hold the Institute in different 
places from year to year ; but in some coun- 
ties the body is too large to be movable. 
Holding meetings in various localities would 
be useful in bringing pressure to bear to se- 
cure needed legislation. We ought to con- 
sider the time of holding the county insti- 
tutes, which is not satisfactory at present. 
The proper proportion of time given to 
entertainment is also a question of impor- 
tance ; we sometimes find that too much 
attention is centered upon the evening 
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exercises, and it is difficult to keep the 
minds of the teachers, much more that of 
the public, to the work of the day sessions. 
The selection of suitable instructors is yearly 
becoming more difficult. Many of our own 
teachers can do as good platform work now 
as the instructors of earlier days, and they 
demand better models. Everybody wants the 
best, and these it is not easy to get, especially 
when the supply is limited, and everybody 
wants it at very nearly the same time. 
Regarding the expense, it is of advan- 
tage to have the teachers pay a portion 
of it. If we get the best that can be found, 
the teachers will not object to contributing 
towards it ; they will have a feeling of own- 
ership in it. The chief expense of attend- 
ing the Institute is that of traveling to and 
from the meeting, and boarding while there ; 
and it 4s poor economy to stint ourselves, 
securing less than the best, to save an addi- 
tional dollar. Perhaps we should do better 
to tax our teachers higher and cater less to 
the public taste; if we did not need their 
financial help, we could adapt the work 
more closely to the wants of teachers, and 
so do away with the sensational part of the 
programme. 

Dr. Higbee: The time of holding the 
County Institutes is an important matter. 
If one-half the counties crowd their Insti- 
tutes into two weeks, how shall the State 
Department be represented in them? How 
is it possible for a few men to reach all? 
He wished especially that they would avoid 
holding them in ‘‘the holidays.’’ That 
week was to him a season of peculiar sol- 
emnity—a time when no father should be 
absent from’ his family or his church. 
Every year he was forced to violate his 
Christian sentiments by leaving his home to 
discharge his official duties, and afterwards 
repent and seek absolution, These family 
holy-days should be sacred, and business 
matters should be avoided as far as possi- 
ble at this time. 

Supt. Weiss: Schuylkill county has been 
holding the Institute the week before Christ- 
mas, and this seemed to suit the majority of 
the teachers, especially those who taught 
the long term. Probably the next session 
will be held in the middle of November. 
For some reasons, it would be well to have 
it before the schools open ; but many teach- 
ers are poorly paid, and have but six months’ 
term, so are short of money early in the 
season, and it is better to wait until they 
have received at least one month’s salary. 
The teachers help to carry the expense, by 
paying $1.50 for a reserved seat ticket to 
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the entertaiments, or $1.00 without the re- 
served seat. He had been successful in se- 
curing first-rate instructors and good enter- 
tainments. He believed in giving the eve- 
ning to entertainment; after a solid day’s 
work you want relaxation, and you can com- 
bine both pleasure and culture. To be sure 
the expense seems heavy—$6o0o0 or more— 
but the teachers willingly do their share to 
keep it up. The Superintendent should 
give his teachers the best of its class, lec- 
tures, readings, music, etc. He believed 
Local Institutes should be under the man- 
agement of the Superintendent. Class drills 
have been very useful with us—they have 
helped the teachers and have built up public 
sentiment. The people will turn out in 
crowds to a meeting where their own chil- 
dren are in the classes; and once you have 
the people together and in a good humor, 
you can talk school improvement to them 
with profit. We had a-district where no 
apparatus was provided ; a meeting was held 
there, classes of children brought in, live 
teachers with apparatus came from adjoin- 
ing districts, the people saw the appliances 
and their results, and now they have seen 
that their schools are supplied with all they 
need. Here comes in the value of careful 
management. 

Supt. Canon (Sharon): If the Institute 
were held before the opening of school, 
some Directors would defer the appoint- 
ment of teachers until it was over, to avoid 
paying for the time! 

Supt. Swift (Elk) did not agree with the 
Superintendent of Schuylkill, that we should 
fix the time with reference to the probable 
state of the teachers’ finances: we should 
be governed by considerations of what the 
schools need. 

Supt. Eckles (McKean): It would not be 


wise or just to require teachers to spend half 


of a month’s salary to come and return from 
an Institute before schools opened. One 
teacher may live in another county; she 
must then come to Institute, return home, 
and come again at opening time: it is mak- 
ing it unnecessarily burdensome. It is not 
only courteous and proper to consider these 
circumstances, but it is necessary: we want 
all the teachers to attend, and they would 
not do so if the Institute were held thus 
early. Our date is about the middle of Oc- 
tober; we accommodate ourselves to the 
vacant week in the court-house, and so se- 
cure a good hall, and save the money we 
would otherwise have to pay for an inferior 
opera house. With us, the County Super- 
intendent has nothing to do with the Local 
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Institute, except as an advisory member. 
An executive committee, composed of prin- 
cipals of borough schools, has charge of 
these meetings—the principal of the town 
where the meeting is held acting as presi- 
dent ; they arrange the programme by cor- 
respondence and consultation. Each of our 
Institutes has been an improvement on its 
predecessor ; at the last there were crowds 
of people to witness excellent work. We 
find that our good teachers are frequently 
willing to do platform work at their homes 
which they cannot be got to do at the 
County Institute. We did hire one man 
for professional entertainment; but we shall 
remember him long, and hope never to see 
his like again. We believe it possible to 
select subjects for lectures which will be both 
entertaining and profitable to teachers gen- 
erally. Why cannot a first-rate man treat a 
live educational subject in a lively and in- 
teresting manner? 

Supt. Brumbaugh (Huntingdon): It was 
a practical suggestion that we should not 
hold the County Institute until the teachers 
have drawn at least a month’s salary. We 
have known of cases where teachers had to 
borrow the money to attend Institute. This 
should not be the case. ‘The time should 
be chosen so that the entire attention of the 
local community, as well as the teachers, 
may be concentrated upon the Institute. 
This cannot be done at the holidays, when 
everything tends to distract attention. In- 
terest should be worked up by judicious use 
of the newspapers. ‘There is a time in the 
session when the temporary organization of 
the school is changed into its more perma- 
nent form; and it is just at this point when 
inexperienced teachers need help most. Per- 
haps it is best to hold the Institute as soon 
after the close of the first month of school 
as possible. We have held ours the week 
after Thanksgiving, and found it to work 
well; last year only three teachers were 
absent. 

Supt. Cass (Tioga) thought it might be 
better for him and his people if the time of 
holding the County Institute were fixed by 
some power behind him. ‘There is a teach- 
ers’ association in Tioga county of which 
the Superintendent is a member the same as 
any other teacher. They hold about twenty 
Local Institutes a year. ‘The time question 
came up last year, several places wanting to 
hold their Institutes at the same time, and 
all wanting the Superintendent to be pres- 
ent; and he tried toshow the Directors and 
the people that it would be best to have the 
Superintendent fix the dates, so as to keep 
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them out of one another’s way. He thought 
the same plan should be followed by the 
State Department, upon consultation with 
the Superintendents. It is desirable that 
the State be properly represented, and this 
is not possible when a large proportion of 
the counties meet at the same time, or nearly 
the same time. Where all the schools in a 
county begin in September, the Institute 
should be held early in the term ; in other 
places a later date is more suitable. One 
central authority could perhaps arrange these 
dates most judiciously. Local conditions 
must also be considered. We are obliged 
to hold the Institute at Wellsboro, but the 
body has outgrown the court-house, is now 
outgrowing the school building, and we ex- 
pect to be compelled to go to the opera 
house. Every county should have Local 
Institutes. The teachers of two or more 
townships can meet, arrange a programme 
for the day, using home talent, and holding 
the Superintendent in reserve to fill up 
chinks. In the evening there should be a 
good sound lecture on some educational 
subject, preceded by a short entertainment 
by classes of children. Put the children on 
the platform, and you will have the parents 
in attendance. It has been proven in my 
case that these meetings can be held without 
the assistance of the Superintendent, except 
as a visitor—the meetings were a great suc- 
cess, and I was saved a good deal of work. 

Supt. McNeal (Dauphin): If anything 
can be done to arrange the time of holding 
Institutes in the several counties, we must 
work by some definite plan; otherwise 
things will go on as before. I therefore 
move that a committee of five Superintend- 
ents be appointed, to consider the subject 
of arranging the time of holding Institutes, 
and to report to this body to-morrow the 
result of their celiberations. 

The motion was seconded, when Supt. 
Cessna (Bedford) asked how this action 
would affect the law, which places this whole 
matter in the hands of the County Superin- 
tendent. The subject can only be reached 
by going to the Legislature and asking for 
a change in the law. If twenty or twenty- 
five counties have held Institutes at the 
same time, let themscatter. So many local 
conditions must be weighed, that it would 
be almost impossible for the Department to 
fix suitable times for all; and under the 
present law if the time fixed did not suit, 
the Superintendent might afterwards change 
it. I think it better even for beginners to 
teach a short time before the Institute meets 
—they then know what they need better 





than before they had taught at all. In our 
county there is no need to trouble about 
public interest; the Institute could fill any 
available hall twice over; in fact, it is 
larger than is altogether desirable for effi- 
cient work. As we are not required by law 
to hold evening sessions, and two sessions 
of honest work a day are sufficient, we 
believe in using the evening for rest and re- 
creation. One of the objects of Institute is 
to have a good time, as well as to receive 
solid instruction. 

Supt. McNeal: I suppose the considera- 
tion of such a plan as is proposed would be 
no violation of law. Even if the committee 
can agree on a plan and this body approves 
it, no binding regulation can be made here 
—it would be only advisory. The motion 
is intended to bring before us something 
definite, that we may discuss the subject 
from some practical standpoint. 

The question was called for, and the mo- 
tion was agreed to. 

Supt. Sturdevant: The paper says one 
object of the County Institute is the teach- 
ing of the branches that are to be taught in 
the schools. The time for that kind of ele- 
mentary instruction has gone by. Refer- 
ence has been made to illustrative exercises 
with classes of children on the platform ; 
this is an excellent feature, and no Institute 
is complete without it. I have been sur- 
prised that the educational magnates assem- 
bled at Washington made no mention of 
this when considering Institutes, as no other 
one thing will do so much good, if the 
classes upon the platform are in the hands 
of competent teachers. 

Supt. Mackey (Butler): We have had 
good success with these experiments in illus- 
trative teaching, though made under disad- 
vantages. Might it not be well to provide 
for experiments to be carried through the 
year by committees of teachers appointed 
by the County Superintendent, each having 
some definite topic, as, for instance, to as- 
certain and report what method of impart- 
ing knowledge of geography is of most 
value, etc., also what methods of discipline 
have proven successful in particular classes 
of cases. We should gain information that 
would serve as a basis in framing a course 
of study, and practical illustrations would 
give all the benefit of the committee’s work. 
Such a collection of facts or digest of ex- 
perience would be a basis for discussion that 
would throw light upon the science of the 
subject. We have too much theory, too 
much of the book; we want more practical, 
concrete work. 
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Supt. Landis (Allentown): This subject 
should not be allowed to pass without some 
discussion here by City Superintendents of 
the separate City Institute. There are 
strong reasons why such should be held. 
The work in city schools is quite different 
from that in the counties, or even in the 
boroughs. I would be glad to hear from those 
who have had experience, especially upon 
their financial management. Since legisla- 
tion has extended the privilege of holding 
separate Institutes to smaller cities, and the 
Department encourages them, we ought to 
have the opinion of those who have tried it. 

Supt. Swift: Our Local Institutes were 
gotten up by appointing acommittee consist- 
ing of ladies and gentlemen in charge of the 
principal schools of the county with the 
chairman at the county seat. The times 
were arranged by correspondence so as not 
to conflict. The County Superintendent 
attended all of them, but had no particular 
responsibility in the matter. He thought 
this plan worked better than if the whole 
matter of time and programme were left to 
the Superintendent. 

Supt. Harman (Hazleton): Our county 
is divided into districts, each with a chair- 
man in charge of the Local Institutes. The 


friendly emulation improves the quality of 
all. Our Local Institutes have been honored 
by the presence of the State Superintendent, 
which gave them additional power in the 


community. The chairman fixes the time 
so that the County Superintendent can accept 
his invitation to be present. ‘This needs 
little machinery, and gives good results. 

Supt. Smith (Delaware): We have a 
teachers’ association, who elect their own 
chairman and executive committee, and 
make all the arrangements for Local Insti- 
tutes. ‘They are held on Saturday from to 
to 40’clock. Class drills are a prominent 
feature. Is it best to extend. the time of 
Local Institutes beyond one day? Can we 
get the schools closed and the teachers pres- 
ent? Does the law cover pay of teachers 
for Local Institute for any day other than 
Saturday? Perhaps teachers will take 
greater interest when allowed to manage for 
themselves. 

Supt. Brungard (Clinton): The social 
feature of the Institute deserves more atten- 
tion. We have set apart Monday evening 
of County Institute week for a sociable, 
when the teachers make each other’s ac- 
quaintance. We have songs, readings, 
music, informal addresses, and a general 
good time. A committee on introduction 
is appointed, who see to this important 
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matter. The social feeling in the Institute 
is greatly improved, and an excellent influ- 
ence exerted on the entire work. Wherea 
district is too small to hold a Local Insti- 
tute, we combine two or three districts, and 
appoint a district committee, with local chair- 
man. ‘They get up the programme, sub- 
ject to the approval of the Superintendent. 
The people are aroused, and we have full 
houses, often overcrowded. We think this 
work especially is aided by bringing our 
teachers together socially at the start. 

Supt. Reed (Beaver): There is a diffi- 
culty in getting committees together ; often 
too few attend a meeting to do business. 
We have fuund it a good plan to calla 
meeting of teachers and Superintendent 
soon after the selection of teachers, to pre- 
pare for the opening of school. _ Directors 
were invited, and in some districts, when 
they saw that the teachers meant work, they 
gave it practical recognition by advancing 
salaries. We find no trouble in arranging 
the dates so as to keep the Local Institutes 
out of each other’s way, and the State De- 
partment could do the same with the County 
Institutes. At our first Local Institute we 
had no prepared programme, but made one 
for the second, and where a specially good 
presentation of a subject was made by a 
teacher, he was invited to repeat it at an- 
other place, and so we exchanged our good 
things, to mutual profit. About forty have 
been held, of which the Superintendent was 
present at twenty-eight. 

Supt. Hugus(Westmoreland): My county 
Institute has grown so large that it is diffi- 
cult to handle it. I would like to hear from 
those who have tried division into sections, 
how they divide, and with what success. 

Supt. Coughlin: We have from five to six 
hundred teachers, and we divide into three 
sections—for primary, ungraded, and gram- 
mar school work. ‘This makes work for the 
Superintendent, who is practically running 
three Institutes at once ; but it is popular 
with teachers, and the results are good. 

Supt. Weiss: We have over six hundred 
teachers. One year we divided into two 
sections for the morning session, but did 
not consider the plan a success; perhaps it 
was not well managed. We have gone back 
to asingle body, where we have the inspira- 
tion of numbers. We find that our highest 
grade teachers prefer that the Institute 
should be undivided. ‘There may be ad- 
vantages in division, but it is hardly neces- 
sary to separate graded, primary, and un- 
graded school teachers, as the same methods 
hold good for all. 
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Supt. Snyder (Carbon): Ours is a small 
county, but division has proven successful. 
The division is made into two or three sec- 
tions each morning, according to the matter 
to be presented that day. We have no 
fixed lines of division. The plan has worked 
admirably with us, and I think it will gen- 
erally work well in the small counties. 

Supt. Keck (Berks): Two years ago we 
divided upon the line of graded and un- 
graded schools. The plan was a failure, and 
was discontinued. Last year we divided by 
making a separate class of those who had 
never taught before. ‘This worked satis- 
factorily, and will be continued. 

Supt. Ryan (Bradford): I can testify in 
favor of division. We tried it some years 
ago with misgivings, but now the teachers 
are clamorous for its continuance, and under 
no circumstances would we abandon it. Of 
course, it adds to the Superintendent’s labor. 
The graded schools are divided into ad- 
vanced and elementary, and the others into 
ten classes. The loss of time is but little if 
well managed, and the going and returning 
from class rooms answers the purpose of re- 
cess. ‘The classes. go to their grade rooms, 
do individual work there for an hour, and 
return. ‘Teachers will appreciate an Insti- 
tute according as they themselves have 
something to do. In a single large body 
but few can be heard, but by this plan of 
division every one’s talent is employed to 
some purpose. 

Supt. Reed: We tried division with con- 
siderable success. Last year it was omitted, 
but we shall return to it, with some modi- 
fications. The line should not be drawn 
between graded and ungraded, between 
city and town; that break is wide 
already, and should rather be closed than 
widened. 

Supt. Snyder: We put the ungraded class 
sometimes into the primary division, some- 
times in the advanced, sometimes by them- 
selves. They need to see all sides of the 
work, and we give them the chance. 

The hour of adjournnient (12:30) having 
arrived, farther discussion was postponed 
until afternoon. 

Deputy Supt. Houck announced that 
Governor Beaver would visit the Conven- 
tion at 3 o’clock p. m. 

The President announced the committee 
on time of holding Institute, as follows: 
Supts. McNeal, Hoffecker, Weiss, Brum- 
baugh and Hamilton. 

It was agreed that the afternoon session 
begin at 2 and close at 4 p. m. 

Adjourned to 2 o’clock. 


too 
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‘THE Convention re-assembled at two 
o’clock, and resumed discussion of Supt. 
Wolf's paper on Institutes. 

Supt. Fowler (Drumore): Many teachers 
feel, if they do not say it, that they are not 
getting what they need, and so take less in- 
terest in the work of the Institute. If the 
body is divided, some of necessity escape 
the direct observation of the Superintend- 
ent, and thus we have more absentees 
than if all were together. If the matter 
presented is well chosen, it will benefit all 
teachers, primary, ungraded, and advanced. 
Perhaps it might work to constitute a sort 
of faculty—each subject being given to one 
who excels in teaching it—and so the classes 
passing from one instructor to another would 
all receive the benefit of each. 

Supt. Pearsall (Cameron): With only 
sixty teachers altogether, we do not need to 
divide. The financial question is of inter- 
est—how far we should tax the individual 
for expenses; some of our people think the 
county should pay more toward the expense 
of the Institute. In the large counties, the 
membership fee is small, and ought not to 
be objectionable. 

On motion, the discussion closed here. 


PERCENTAGE OF ATTENDANCE. 


Supt. Canon; I should like to have some 
information as to the basis upon which the 


percentage of attendance is computed. 
There are different methods, and the result- 
ing statistics are misleading and unsatisfac- 
tory. If the figures are to be worth any- 
thing, they should be made according to 
some uniform rule. Some teachers drop a 
pupil from the roll after three or five days’ 
absence ; if he is absent the first day of the 
month he does not ‘‘ belong’’ to the school, 
and if he comes in later in the month and 
stays to the end, his attendance is 100 per 
cent. Others follow different methods. 
We ought to have some authoritative rule to 
secure uniformity. 

Supt. Cessna: Perhaps the instructions in 
the record book are not sufficiently explicit. 
It is true that what is called 75 per cent. in 
one school might be 80 or 50 in another. 
The book does not make it clear, and some 
of us are not able to explain it to teachers. 

Supt. Buehrle (Lancaster City): The roll 
is made up for each month. If a pupil is 
absent the entire month, he is not counted. 
If he is out the latter part of one month and 
the first part of the next, the absence counts 
against both months. 
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Supt. Canon: How do you know he is 
coming back at all? 

Supt. Buehrle: If I don’t know, I keep 
him on the roll, and wait till I find out; if 
he comes in during the month he is counted 
as in the school, and his absence reduces 
the percentage; if he don’t come in all 
month, he don’t count. This plan is easily 
understood, and it is fair. 

Supt. Cass: It does not seem that a 
month’s absence ought to count any more 
if it runs from the first day of the month to 
the last, than from the middle of one month 
to the middle of the next; but we must 
have some rule. 

Supt. Desh (Bethlehem): I think Dr. 
Buehrle’s practice is according to the in- 
structions in the book, and I see no diffi- 
culty in so understanding them. We are 
giving the attendance for the month—of all 
who attend during the month, no others. 

Supt. Bullock (New Castle): Then if an 
epidemic of diphtheria kept out half or two- 
thirds of the pupils for an entire school 
month, the attendance would still be 100 
per cent. 

Supt. Hamilton: I move that the State 
Department be requested to prepare a defi- 
nite rule governing the matter of percentage 
of attendance, and communicate the same 
to all the Superintendents and Secretaries 
of school boards. 

Dr. Higbee: After the rule is made, how 
are we to prevent some from reporting 125 
per cent? 

Supt. Patterson (Pottsville): The instruc- 
tions we have are plain enough for those 
who are willing to follow them. The 
trouble is, some want to make too good a 
record. If your pupil drops out before the 
end of September, and is unaccounted for, 
you place him on the roll for October; if 
he does not appear during that month, you 
do not carry him on to November, and he 
does not belong to the school. We can 
get as near tothe facts with the rule we 
have as with any other, and the Depart- 
ment had better tell the dissatisfied ones to 
try living up to the rule they have. 

Supt. Canon: The opinion seems to be 
that some of us do not understand the in- 
structions because we do not want to do so; 
but there seems to be some trouble in ex- 
plaining it, even for those who do claim to 
understand. Now, if it can be made so 
plain that all must see it, why not set it 
down in black and white, and save neces- 
sity for explanation? It is a fact that we 
have no uniformity ; it is desirable we should 
have it; why not do something to get it? 
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Supt. Luckey (Pittsburgh): Much time is 
wasted in making these percentages, also in 
talking about them. What do they amount 
to, after you have them—whether they are 
35 or 385 per cent? If you could arrive at 
the number of days the pupil cow/d attend, 
and the number of days he did attend, it 
would mean something ; but what is gained 
by charging irregularity of attendance to 
pupils who are sick? All figures got in this 
way are useless and misleading—like the 
report from St. Louis that they had nota 
single-case of tardiness in a whole year in 
that great city, which was true enough, be- 
cause at 9 o’clock the doors were locked ! 

Prof. W. E. Sheldon (Mass.): In a large 
school building with sixteen rooms, I no- 
ticed that in nearly every case the black- 
board conspicuously showed ‘‘ Whole no. in 
class, x, actually present, x’’—scarcely a 
single absentee ; but on inquiring it was 
found that pupils who were required to be 
absent were brought in at opening of session, 
marked present, and excused. Each school 
was bent upon excelling the other’s figures, 
and the result was a damaging and danger- 
ous rivalry. Such figures show nothing of 
value. Iam proud to remember that in my 
ten years as master of a Boston school, my 
percentages were uniformly the lowest in my 
grade. ‘This is avitally important question. 
Statistics should tell the truth, and if they 
are to have any value, must take the circum- 
stances into consideration. There is no 
propriety in comparing the figures of differ- 
ent schools or districts one with another ; 
it can only produce a diseased rivalry. 

Supt. Buehrle: Of course they should tell 
the truth, and in this case they do. If the 
pupil is present during the month, we say so ; 
if not, we don’t. Where difficulties arise, 
it is usually somebody’s interest to place a 
strained construction upon the rule, or to 
set it openly at defiance. Of course there is 
an anomaly in counting one absent parts of 
two months, and not counting one absent 
one whole month; but how are we to rem- 
edy that? We must begin the month some- 
where. But if Superintendents and teachers 
are to be a law unto themselves, ignore the 
rule, and instruct their teachers to do so, 
what is the use of having a rule at all, or 
worrying the Department to make a new 
one? The fact is that some want high per- 
centages, and the rule don’t suitthem. ‘The 
percentage simply shows what proportion of 
those belonging to the school are in actual 
attendance: it is not the business of statis- 
tics to give reasons for absence, even if prac- 
ticable: it is merely a numerical statement. 
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Supt. Hamilton: The present instructions 
are evidently capable of more than one con- 
struction. Why not beso explicit as to pre- 
vent excuse for misunderstanding them? 

Supt. Kerr (Forest): I think the proposed 
action would help us to understand the rule 
alike, and to act with greater uniformity. 


ADDRESS BY GOVERNOR BEAVER. 


At this point the committee appointed to 
introduce Governor Beaver (Supts. Coughlin 
and Jones) arrived, accompanied by the 
Governor, who was received with lively ap- 
plause, and spoke as follows on 


FORESTRY AND INDUSTRIAL TRAINING. 


It is at some risk that a practical man comes 
before a body of educators such as this, without 
a prepared address; but you are practical as 
well as learned, and will listen with patience to 
a few suggestions on two subjects of present in- 
terest and importance. 

The man who lives for himself all the time 
and always is a man you don’t want to tie to; 
and the generation which is looking to itself all 
the time is no better. Itis not by confining our- 
selves to what is desirable to-day, but by look- 
ing ahead to that which is to be, that men and 
systems grow. Our school system in Pennsyl- 
vania has grown from small beginnings to its 
ae a proportions, by the foresight of its great 
eaders, and it is our part to see that its pro- 
gress continues in the time to come. In the 
two subjects of which I propose to speak, and 
in which I am warmly interested, men in your 
position may be as influential, or more so, than 
those who usually sit in this place to legislate for 
the Commonwealth. 

The first subject is one which is already be- 
fore you in the Arbor Day proclamation, but | 
commend it to your consideration in a broader 
way—the Forestry question. The people are 
waking up to it, and are beginning to legislate for 
their legislators. The question does not im- 
mediately concern this generation ; the trees | 
expect to plant on the 27th may never benefit 
me individually—and yet no man knows even 
so much as that, as I have been taught by ex- 
perience. In 1876 I determined to plant Ioo 
trees, and obtained for the purpose some fine 
Norway maples; having room for only one- 
tenth of them, | disposed of some to my neigh- 
bors at cost, gave away some on a promise to 
plant and box them, and sent my man to plant 
the rest where the owners would allow me—so 
they were all planted. Soon after, my books 
overcrowded my quarters; I removed my of 
fice and rented a new one for ten years, in 
front of which stood some of those trees, and | 
have enjoyed their beauty and their shade ever 
since. So although we should do our duty for 
the mere sake of present reward, sometimes we 
receive in our own time the benefit from duty 
done; and I mention this for your encourage- 
ment—for you, gentlemen, influence many be- 
yond yourselves, and hence | urge this matter 
more earnestly upon your attention. 
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Our Arbor Day this spring was fixed on the 
27th—General Grant's birthday—and on Fri- 
day, to give the children a chance to get as 
dirty as they need in tree planting and have 
Saturday for repairs, and also to strike another 
blow at the old superstition against “‘ hangman’s 
day.”’ Some of you may have have noticed 
that there .has been no execution on Friday 
during this administration, and there will not be. 

I have received from the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction in Iowa, his Arbor Day An- 
nual, which any of you would find useful in 
providing material for a series of entertainments, 
It has given me an idea how to impress upon 
the fresh minds of the children the beauty of the 
verdure that surrounds them, and its utility to 
themselves and to coming generations. 

The thirty-sixth Quarterly Report of our State 
Board of Agriculture is almost exclusively de- 
voted to this question of forestry. Besides the 
excellent addresses at the last meeting, there is 
included a paper by a practical German fores- 
ter, in charge of the forest lands of the P. & R. 
Coal and Iron Company, in which are given the 
different kinds of trees adapted for cultivation 
on different kinds of soil. We have such a 
variety of soilsin Pennsylvania that we specially 
need this instruction, and this paper of Mr. 
Pretorius, prepared at my request, grew to a 
considerable pamphlet, and was then incor- 
porated in the report. 

These publications, with the good books on 
the subject that are being published, will help 
you in the discharge of your duty of instructing 
the teacher, in this subject; and if that duty is 
done, our Arbor Days will soon be among the 
great days of the calendar—for the time is com- 
ing when this question will be as important here 
as it is now in Nebraska, where their once tree- 
less plains are yearly becoming beautified and 
fructified. Some will tell you that their school 
grounds are already planted full—then let them 
plant by the roadsides, reaching out from the 
school; but I feel safe in saying that there is no 
Superintendent here, outside the cities, who 
does not know of school-houses that would be 
benefited by increased attention to this matter. 

The publications upon this subject should be 
in every Superintendent's hands, and copies of 
the public documents in the teachers’ libraries. 
We are always glad to supply them to public 
libraries, by preference, as they are likely to be 
preserved. Some of these documents will one 
day be worth their weight in gold—like the first 
Report on Public Instruction in Pennsylvania, 
scarce a half century old, yet it is not likely a 
hundred copies could be found. 

But I need say no more to convince you that 
no man who claims to be a practical educator 
can afford to ignore the Forestry question; and 
I will ask your attention for a few minutes to 
another matter which is coming forward and 
claiming our consideration—Industrial Educa- 
tion. 

When I was inducted into office, my address 
made allusion to this subject, and considerable 
attention has been given it since—and the time 
is now for you gentlemen to take hold of it, if 
you would not be left behind by the legislators, 
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which you ought not to be. How many of our 
Normal Schools are looking ahead in this mat- 
ter? [Principal Cooper: I know one.| Well, 
you may be ooking, but you have not done any- 
thing—I hope you will soon. Public duties 
bring this matter before me, and its importance 
grows. The Manual School at Chicago gave 
me a faint idea of what can be done—a faint 
glimmer of the practical utility of such work. 
Another little experience illustrates the need of 
hand training: Recently one of our millionaires 
invited me to a trip to Florida in his splendid 
car; and his birthday occurring, one of the 
presents came enclosed in a box of finely 
worked oak, which when opened disclosed a 
set of nickel-plated tools for wood and iron. 
The car was lighted by electricity from storage 
batteries, no one knew how to keep them in 
order but the owner himself, and the tools were 
for that purpose. He had the use of his hands 

-what every man needs; and he did not get it 
at school or college. No man lives in these 
days who is not better fitted for the werk of his 
life by knowledge of the use of tools. We need 
not teach trades; we cannot make smiths, or 
masons, Or carpenters ;"but we can and ought to 
train the hand to the tools of all trades, and also 
to free-hand drawing. 

I repeat, it will take work and study for you 
educators to keep up with the legislators. The 
report of the Commission on Industrial Educa- 
tion will bring this matter so clearly before the 
next Legislature that something will certainly 
be done to enlarge its sphere in Pennsylvania. 
I know something has been done by the educa- 
tors, in Philadelphia and Allegheny, Beaver 
Falls and Rochester and Tidioute, and perhaps 
some other places; the people are taking hold 
of it; and if you do not lead—I hope some of 
you do—you will be obliged to follow in the 
rear or drop out of the march of progress en- 
tirely. 

In this connection, I commend to you the 
Annual Report of the Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege, in which is included the Report of the Pro- 
fessor of Mechanical Engineering, and there you 
will find the outline of a whole system of les- 
sons, in which you can readily see what is in- 
volved. They do not purpose to teach con- 
struction, but the principles that underlie con- 
struction; and the man who gets these is an 
educated mechanic. ' You will find this outline 
simple and complete ; if you wish to go further, 
there are good books recently published, one of 
which was reviewed in a late number of Zhe 
School Fournal. 

Industrial education is a necessity of this age 
and time, and more especially of this nation. 
We cannot afford to go abroad for all our edu- 
cated handworkers, and we cannot train our 
boys in the old ways; so we must provide an- 
other way. The need of it is evidenced by the 
demand for those who have passed through the 
few manual schools we have. One boy went 
out from a school at Pittsburgh, into a place 
where scientific machinery was made, was 
promptly advanced, and soon placed at the 
head of a body of men; and the manager is 
now ready to take every boy they turn out. 
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Pittsburgh is also doing something practical for 
its girls in the cooking classes, and Philadelphia 
in the sewing classes; all this will help the next 
generation of mothers, and fathers, too. 

I should be glad to know that Pennsylvania 
was the first State to engraft Industrial Educa- 
tion upon hersystem. Several States are work- 
ing toward this, but we are in a position to act 
as soon as the Commission gives us a practical 
plan, and make it an integral part of our work. 
Perhaps we cannot put this into every school 
district, or even into every graded school: but 
every community of 5000 or at least of 10,000 
people can do something, and can afford to 
provide for it by taxing themselves and not 
burdening any one else. 

And now, gentlemen, I do not know what 
you may have expected of me; but outside of 
pedagogies, which | do not understand and 
you do, or ought to, these two questions seemed 
to me proper to present here. | hope our 
Commonwealth will take a leading position in 
the educational column in both these directions. 
We have men who can hold up their heads in 
any educational assemblage in this country ; 
all we need is energy and enthusiasm to dis- 
charge our duty to the generations to come. So 
I end as I began—the generation that lives 
only for itself has no right on the face of the 
globe; let us therefore try to fill worthily the 
place God has given us. 

On motion of Supt. Shelley, the thanks of 
the Convention were returned to the Gov- 
ernor for his presence and instructive ad- 
dress. 


STATISTICS OF ATTENDANCE. 
Dr. Buehrle: Will the Chair state the 
question ? 

Dr. Higbee: The question seems to be 
upon a motion to ask the State Department 
to make a rule governing statistics of attend- 
ance which shall be so explicitly defined 
that no Superintendent can possibly mis- 
understand it, or make any mistake about it. 
[ Laughter. ] 

Supt. Weiss: Iam opposed to the motion. 
This will impose a large amount of labor 
upon Superintendents in notifying teachers, 
who are the ones who really make the blun- 
ders; and it will not correct the trouble. 
Those who are bound to have large figures, 
and who will resort to tricks to get them, 
will do so under any rule that can be made. 

Supt. Canon read the rule as now sent 
out in the record books, and said it was evi- 
dent that Supt. Luckey did not understand 
it as some of the rest did. 

Dr. Buehrle: Don’t he understand it? I 
ask Supt. Luckey himself. 

Supt. Luckey: I have never read it at all. 
[ Laughter. ] 

Dr. Higbee: Suppose the Department 
makes it as plain as our mother English will 
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permit, how are we reach to reach those 
who do not read it, or furnish brains to 
those who cannot understand it? 

Supt. Canon: Will the President please 
tell us what he understands by ‘‘ belonging 
to the school.’’ 

Dr. Higbee: Certainly: those who come 
to school any time during the month re- 
ported, ‘‘ belong ;’’ those who do not come, 
do not ‘* belong.’’ 

Supt. Canon: How are we to know when 
a pupil has ‘* permanently withdrawn ?”’ 

The question was called for, and on being 
put the motion was agr-ed to on a division, 
by a vote of 33 to 29. 

DRAWING. 

Dr. Buehrle offered the following resolu- 
tion : 

Resolved, That it is the sense of this Con- 
vention that Free-hand Drawing should be in- 
cluded among the branches required to obtain 
a teacher's certificate, as well as among the 
branches of study in every school district. 

Dr. Buehrle: The object of this is to help 
us to get some legislation on this subject. 
If we are to have industrial education, here 
is the place to begin. Not all of us are 
ready for hand-work, and this will help us 
toward it with less friction than anything 
else—it is the natural direction. Many 
schools have drawing now, but the law only 
permits us to examine in it—if the said we 
must examine, it would help us greatly. 
Perhaps it would be better to fix a time far 
enough ahead to prepare for the new branch, 
and not introduce another compulsory study, 
as was done with Physiology, before we 
were ready for it, so that we had to teach it 
first, and be examined afterwards. The 
resolution says ‘‘every school district,’’ not 
every school, as some schools may want me- 
chanical drawing. 

The resolution was seconded, when Supt. 
Hockenberry (Chambersburg) said we were 
overloading the course, and would crowd 
out something at the other end. If indus- 
trial education comes, we will have a gen- 
eral re-arrangement, and can put drawing 
in then. Let those who can have these 
things, get them; but we are not ready for 
any compulsory law. 

Supt. Luckey (Pittsburgh): One reason 
in favor of the adoption of this resolution 
is that it will, as has just been said, crowd 
out some of what we have—some arithmetic, 
for instance. He was about tired of seeing 
people taught (or pretended to be taught) 
arithmetic for from 6 to 14 years, and grad- 
uated. unable to compute the cost of a few 
pounds of steak if there happens to be a 
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fraction involved. He would favor any- 
thing that would crowd out the perpetual 
grind of arithmetic, and committal of pages 
upon pages of history for the sole purpose 
of forgetting it again. He proposed living 
to see the day when the children of Penn- 
sylvania are trained in the schools to be in- 
telligent. That cannot be done until they 
are taught to read understandingly, and ¢his 
cannot be done till we give more time to 
reading, and have more books, While our 
boys and girls are reading four books, they 
ought to read four hundred. Think -of 
spending seven years on four Readers—and 
what information have you got? Nine- 
tenths of the children leave school without 
ever reading a book through—their reading 
has been all scraps. It would pay to take 
four-fifths of the time now given to arith- 
metic, and give it toreading. They should 
read history, not commit it, to make history 
interesting and enjoyable. Drawing is all 
right: many a time it would have helped 
him, had he been able to go the blackboard 
and make the pencil talk. 

The resolution was amended by omitting 
‘* free-hand,’’ and the question being put, 
it was agreed to on a division, with but four 
negative votes. 

On motion of Supt. Shelley (York), it 
was agreed to adjourn till 9 o’clock to-mor- 
row morning, and the members were invited 
to meet socially in the Hall this evening. 

Most of the Superintendents were present 
during the evening, but no business was done. 


—————__$< 


THURSDAY. MORNING. 


‘THE Convention was called to order at 9 

o'clock, and Supt. BrRumBAUGH (Hunt- 
ingdon) moved the appointment of a com- 
mittee of five on resolutions, which was 


agreed to, and the following were ap- 
pointed: Supts. BrumBauGH, LuCKEY, 
BRECHT, WoLrF and KEck. 

After some discussion it was agreed to 
divide the time of the morning session be- 
tween the City and County Superintendents, 
the City officers to have the floor first. 


EDUCATION OF THE BLIND. 

Deputy Houck asked the Convention for 
fifteen minutes’ time to hear Prof. Frank 
BaTTLEs, of the Philadelphia Institution for 
the Blind, which was granted, and Prof. 
Battles spoke as follows: 

We think we are a part of the system of pub- 
lic instruction, though we do not seem to be so 
recognized. There is no more charity in edu- 
cating the blind than the seeing, though it costs 
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more. But the question I wished to bring be- 
fore you is, How shall we reach the large num- 
ber of blind people in the State? Of the 50,000 
blind in the United States, Pennsylvania has 
4,000 ; fifty per cent. of these are over fifty years, 
thirty-eight per cent. over twenty-one, twelve 
per cent. remain of the educable age; of these 
we have in our care two hundred, and should 
have at least four hundred. We obtained from 
the census papers at Washington the names 
and addresses of all these, and addressed each 
by mail, but very many were returned because 
the names were unrecognizable, having been 
changed in copying; so we must resort to other 
make ourselves known, since al- 
though we are 55 years old, many intelligent 
people do not know of our existence. So it 
occurred to me that this Convention gave a 
good opportunity for presenting the matter to 
influential men and enlisting their sympathy 
and help. Can we not reach the blind children 
through the seeing children—have them re- 
ported by the children to the teachers, and from 
them through the Superintendents to the 
State Department? Recollect that we admit all 
whose sight is not sufficient to get an education 
inthe public schools. Unfortunately there seems 
to be a notion that we are a penal or reforma- 
tory institution, probably from the unfortunate 
word ‘‘asylum.”’ Then there are those who do 
not desire the education of their blind children; 
others find them useful for begging purposes. 
We have abolished this latter abuse on the 
We want to get rid of 


devices to 


streets of Philadelphia. 
morbid sympathy, and meet our educational 
problem in a practical business way ; to give all 
the help we can toward preparing the blind to 


get aliving for themselves, as others do. The 
limit of educability of the blind is coéqual with 
that of the seeing ; we have five boys in the In- 
stitution for the Blind who are preparing for the 
University of Pennsylvania. 

I ask your co-operation, gentlemen, that we 
may learn where the blind children are. Use 
any plan that suits you, but send us the ad- 
dresses, and we will send blanks for application 
for admission and bond to supply clothing. We 
receive all who are unable to pay and teach 
them at the expense of the State, which makes 
provision for their support. Money has been 
bequeathed for another institution at Pittsburgh, 
but we think a single institution is probably 
best, at least for the young. It is not best to 
have the young and old together; the adults 
have contracted habits that make association 
undesirable ; we therefore have rejected adults 
for years, and now want a working home for 
blind men. It is more difficult to furnish them 
work sometimes than to educate them. Hoping 
to hear from you on this matter, I will not tres- 
pass longer upon your time, but close by in- 
viting you all to come and see our institution 
whenever convenient. In _ writing, address 
ae Battles, Institution for Blind, Philadel- 
phia, 


Supt. W. H. SHetiey (York) then read 
a paper on the subject of the ‘‘ Selection 
and Transfer of Teachers,’’ as follows: 
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THE SELECTION AND TRANSFER Ol] 
TEACHERS. 

‘‘As is the teacher, so is the school,”’ has gen- 
erally been conceded as an educational axiom. 
Not only are the great laws of cause and effect 
intimately associated in the realm of nature, 
but how singularly do we find a similar law 
predominant in the immaterial intelligences 
about us! How the peculiarities of the par- 
ents are reproduced in the child! Under the 
benign influences of air and sunshine, with 
proper food, clothing and exercise, the child 
develops into the active youth; and with a 
mother’s tender care constantly expressed in 
loving tones and gentle ministries, her very 
image is reflected in her offspring’s own exis- 
tence. The dignity and grace of a noble man- 
hood or a true womanhood are the result of the 
combined and multiplied agencies of the well- 
ordered Home and well-taught School. 

Associated with these are the accidental cir- 
cumstances and surroundings of companion- 
ship. But next to the parent, no influence 
upon the expanding child-life is so potent as 
that of a teacher. 

The teacher first chooses or selects his own 
calling. In making this selection, as a con- 
scientious and true man, he should not be 
swayed by the motive of making this high voca- 
tion a mere stepping-stone to some other more 
lucrative sphere of activity. He should select 
the vocation of teacher because of his interest 
in childhood and some natural ability he may 
possess of imparting knowledgeto others. Then 
having chosen his calling, such careful prepa- 
ration should be made in additi»n to his com- 
pleted scholastic studies as may be required to 
give him a fair guarantee of suc: ess. 

The special aid in the science of Pedagogy, 
Logic, etc., the future Normal School will be 
able abundantly to supply. Until then, the 
State must foster and support the schools al- 
ready established; and those preparing to teach 
must be induced by the County, City and Bor- 
ough Superintendents of schools, backed by 
the expressed voice of Directors, to attend these 
State schools and, under the ample equipment 
offered by a faculty of specialists pursue special 
studies not less than one year. A full equiva- 
lent for such special pedagogical study should 
be the first requirement by Superintendents in 
examination of candidates, and by Boards of 
Directors in the selection of teachers. 

Once each yeara Township Board of six men, 
or a Borough or City Board of two, three or four 
times that number, meet as an august body and 
proceed to elect the teachers who are to serve the 
district for the ensuing school year. It is true that 
the County, City or Borough Superintendents 
have expressed their judgment concerning all the 
applicants holding provisional certificates, but 
how frequently a single question is propounded 
by these Boards of Control: ‘‘ Has the appli- 
cant a certificate?’ How often the average 
grade of the certificate and especially the /each- 
ing rank are passed in silence, or, if adverted 
to, are not considered of material importance. 
With some Boards it matters little whether the 
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applicants present Normal School diplomas, 
permanent certificates, professional certificates, 
or provisional certificates of low grade. In 
short, if certain applicants possess the essential 
legal requirement, viz: a certificate of any grade 
—they are sure to receive an appointment. 
Sufficient votes have been counted beforehand 
by the friends of the successful candidate, and 
his election is a foregone conclusion either upon 
political or friendly promises. 

Such unwise and untimely action we do not 
say is the rule among Boards of Directors, 
but enough instances are known to indicate that 
there is a better and safer way to secure the 
most efficient teachers. 

Moreover, this selection of teachers is made 
by those who have no knowledge of the condi- 
tion of the schools obtained by personal visita- 
tion and know nothing of the disciplinary abil- 
ity or general success of the teachers. 

The undue haste and questionable methods 
sometimes used in the selection of teachers at 
which we have merely hinted, will bring disas- 
ter and defeat to any public schoo] system. 
The crucial test of educational work is the 
quality of instruction and the character devel- 
oped. 

Again, teachers are selected without any as- 
surance of any tenure of office beyond the term 
of one school year, which, in most of the coun- 
try districts of the State, is now limited to the 
legal requirement of six months. True, the 
law has given permission to Boards to extend 
the time somewhat to professional teachers, but 
this extension is, doubtless, a rare exception in 
township, borough or city schools. What ad- 
vance toward the dignity of a profession can 
be made on such a slight tenure as six months! 
What inspiration can the toiling teacher have 
to prepare himself for permanence in the pro- 
fession, knowirg as he does, when the June 
/des approach, however earnest and studious 
he may be, whatever advance in certificate of 
attainment he may present, that some genial 
son, or daughter, or friend of the director at 
whose house he obtained his previous winter's 
subsistence for a good share of his meagre sal- 
ary, may receive the appointment to the posi- 
tion for which he has again applied and in which 
he has achieved some measure of success! Who 
of us, my brothers in the Superintendency, feels 
absolutely secure in his position, even after pre 
siding for several terms over the educational 
interests of his respective locality? For are not 
supposed majorities sometimes strangely ma- 
nipulated in a few brief hours, and what is so 
uncertain as the political maelstrom when its 
seething currents find their way to our quiet ed- 
ucational sea? 

Who has not heard that the best from our 
ranks in the past are now retired from the work 
to join the increasing army of book agents or in- 
surance agents—positions certainly honorable 
enough, but not in harmony with the life, 
preparation, tastes and usefulness of those who 
used to mingle in convocations like these. 

The pertinent question then to discuss is, —Can 
a better way be found than the present method 
of selecting teachers? 
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To this question we append a brief affirmative 
in the following propositions from which possibly 
some helpful corollaries may be deduced by 
others in the discussion which may aid in the 
differentiation of the subject in hand: 

1. The initial examination of, any candidate, 
or the first test admittance to any position in 
the teachers’ ranks, should be searching and 
thorough on certain essential subjects. The ex- 
aminer should require from each candidate, if a 
stranger, some testimonial from some, well ac- 
credited source as to his moral character. 

2. That certain physical disorders should be 
regarded as sufficient to exclude applicants, as 
good health is an essential to the teacher’s suc- 
cess. 

3. That no candidate under the age of eighteen 
years should be admitted to any examination, as 
certainly this minimum of age is required for a 
proper study of child-life and the necessary ma- 
turity of judgment for the application of the best 
educational principles in the training of the 
young. 

4. That the mere graduation from any city 
High School does not convey a sufficient testi- 
monial of ability to teach a public school, and so 
long as inexperienced graduates of these schools, 
who lack professional training, receive certifi- 
cates and are appointed to positions of the great- 
est responsibility in Primary schools, so long will 
the very foundation stones of our educational 
structure be insecurely laid, and the building 
which may seem to be of magnificent propor- 





























much less the sweep of the storm! Hence, 
some additional professional training should be 
required in addition to graduation from High 
School in order to secure the necessary prepar- 
ation for teaching. 

5. That the successful graduation from a State 
Normal School should be regarded as prima 










to the profession, and no Superintendent should 
allow himself to be compelled by any Board of 
Directors to examine such applicants—they be- 
ing fairly and honorably admitted by the State 
on trial as teachers, and not allowed to continue 
longer than two years unless approved as teach- 
ers by the Board of Directors who employ them. 
6. That, whilst all technical questions should 
be avoided in the examination of applicants, a 
general knowledge of all the branches placed 
on the certificate should be required for the is- 
suance of the first certificate to teach in any of 
the schools of the State, and that a cultivated 
literary taste, a knowledge of general history, 
or some special line of reading in harmony with 
a teacher's work, should constitute a fair equiva- 
lent for what might be regarded as absolutely the 
non-essentials in some of the other branches. 
7. That Superintendents having advanced 
the standard for admission to the teachers 
ranks, Directors will be compelled to advance 
the salaries in order to secure competent teach- 
ers. As long as the supply of certificated in- 
competents meets the demand, so long will low 
salaries be the rule—not the exception—and so 
long will the best teachers continue to leave tlic 
profession. 
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8. That, after fair and thorough examination, 
an applicant having received the first Provi- 
sional Certificate, a test of at least two years 
should be required under careful supervision 
and instruction of the Superintendent ; and that, 
after successful teaching for two years, a desire to 
improve and excel having been shown, a metho- 
dic course of study and reading having been com- 
pleted, a second exainination upon the course 
of study and reading, mapped out by the Super- 
intendent and pursued by the candidate, should 
prove the final test of competency to enter upon 
the rights, privileges and honors of the profes- 
sion. Those who fail at the end of two years to 
give proper thought to their work, manifesting 
indifference in the work of preparation or a lack 
of ability to discipline or instruct, should be 
promptly discontinued without further examina- 
tion. 

9. That a competent visiting committee, se- 
lected by the Board, together with the Superin- 
tendent, should overlook all examination papers, 
and that their written opinion should accom- 
pany the certificate of each applicant for a 
school. 

10. That the salaries of teachers should be 
graded from a minimum to a maximum accord- 
ing to years of successful experience, involving 
careful preparation for the responsibilities of the 
profession and increasing usefulness. 

11. That teachers should be selected with 
special reference to their adaptation for the 
work of the grade assigned. A failure here is a 
vital one. Many females are by nature, train- 
ing and skill specially adapted to Primary 
work, have special sympathy with little children, 
and can excel in such work. Others are wisely 
adapted to other departments. Again, what is 
true in the different departments of High School 
work to which teachers receive their appoint- 
ments, in Language, Science and Mathematics, 
according to their special aptitude and prepara- 
tion for these positions, so in buildings where 
various grades are found anda number of teach- 
ers are employed, the classification and pro- 
gramme can be so arrranged as to assign a 
special branch to a teacher who has made it a 
special study. This rule will apply beyond the 
wsthetic studies of music and drawing. One 
teacher may succeed best in teaching reading, 
another arithmetic, and soon. It is not to be 
supposed that any one can teach all the 
branches equally well. The methods of instruc- 
tion in one necessarily differ from those of any 
other, and no teacher has the natural aptitude 
or the time for reaching the highest measure of 
success in teaching a variety of branches. In 
selecting or assigning teachers, therefore, this 
division of the work should be duly considered. 

12. Probably the. most important matter in 
the selection of teachers is to fill the first year’s 
work with the maximum of effciency and en- 
thusiastic talent. The result of the primary 
work will be manifest throughout all the grades 
beyond. A failure at the beginning will affect 
the whole system and bring defeat to the best- 
formed plans in any school system. Hence the 
absolute necessity of retaining the best teachers 
only in primary schools ; and the duty should be 
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enjoined upon Directors, by virtue of their elec- 
tion to this responsible office, that they should 
appoint experienced teachers for these schools, 
and increase the salaries of those found most 
competent in this most important department, in 
order to retain the highest efficiency. 

13. That teachers should be retained in the 
grade for which their talents best fit them to 
excel, and that only such be transferred who 
may be found to be better adapted to other 
work, 

14. It remains with the teachers themselves, 
to a large degree, to elevate their work to the 
character and dignity of a profession. 

Whilst the powers of Boards of Directors 
under existing laws may be largely abused in 
the failure to erect school buildings with proper 
heating and ventilating apparatus and thus ex- 
pose the children to disease and death; and 
while, especially in our city graded schools the 
teachers are frequently misplaced and probably 
the public money often too largely spent in the 
buildings themselves, and then an endeavor 
made to compensate for such outlay by paying 
their teachers such salaries as scarcely supply a 
respectable subsistence; these failures may 
largely be corrected by some additional legisla- 
tion—somewhat abridging their power or direct- 
ing how and to what extent certain powers 
should be used. It remains for the teacher so 
to add to his attainments by methodic study 
and close application as that he shall be found 
worthy to be chosen again and again to fill the 
same position at an advance of salary because 
of such added preparation. 

Finally, no system of city schools can become 
a fair success, whatever may be the completeness 
of the school buildings, whatever array of ap- 
paratus may be placed therein, unless the Su- 
perintendent, holding his position only for the 
reason of his entire competency, has some dis- 
cretionary power in the assignment of teachers 
to the various departments. His advice should 
at least be sought by his Board who have confi- 
dence in his ability at least to recommend those 
best qualified in his judgment for the various 
positions to be filled. 

It is the duty and should be the constant aim 
of the Superintendent, after thoroughly exam- 
ining all applicants, then ceasing to examine 
them when found competent, to assist them in 
their struggle towards something higher and 
better in attainment, to suggest a course of 
reading and study, and in short to lead them 
into the delightful fields of literature and 
science. Then, with Superintendents and 
Boards of Directors wisely co-operating for the 
upbuilding of our schools, with teachers and 
superintendents united in the effort to do some- 
thing better each year, dissatisfied even with 
the best results of last year; with selections of 
teachers made strictly upon the basis of compe- 
tency and experience, we shall find fewer fail- 
ures in the years to come, and a grander suc- 
cess, will crown all educational work. 


The writer of this excel- 


Supt. Luckey : 
lent paper has drawn largely upon his im- 
agination ; ignoring all that is, he pictures 
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what ought to be. But I wish he had told 
us what to do with things as they ure. If 
we had such school boards as he pictures, 
and Normal diplomas always to be relied 
on, and Superintendents influenced only by 
the highest good of the schools, who knows 
what we might do? [| don’t, having never 
seen such a locality. The perfect ideal 
teacher at $30 a month is an absurdity. We 
cannot get good work till pecple are ready 
to pay for it: our best teachers will con- 
tinue to go into other business—become in- 
surance men, or even book agents—because 
having learned their business they have per- 
manent and fairly remunerated employment, 
while the teacher may be dismissed decause 
he tries to do good work. We don’t have 
ideal diplomas, either, when the holders 
report 125 per cent. of attendance—the paper 
does not always tell the truth in either 
scholarship or teaching ability ; the diploma 
of a good high school or academy whose 
value you know is know is safer than that 
of a large institution whose value you dont 
know. Besides, our ideas of scholarship 
differ: fifty years ago it meant knowledge 
of Latin and Greek; now it means, or ought 
to mean, a broader culture, including a 
knowledge of what is going on in the world. 
But I repeat that we cannot and ought not 
to expect to get the best until we are willing 
to pay for it. We will not have a perfect 
system till we have perfect school boards, 
nor perfect directors till we have perfect men, 
nor perfect men until we are all dead and 
gone. [Laughter]. We have done some- 
thing toward getting better teachers in the 
primary grade, having at last succeeded in 
getting a salary of $60 for experienced 
teachers in that grade, and letting the be- 
ginners experiment in other grades at $50. 
This works well where intelligent boards 
select good teachers; but when they want 
the good pay for a daughter or sister-in-law, 
it fails of course, as any plan will. 

Supt. Fowler: No reform makes progress 
unless it aims high ; and I am sorry to hear 
my Pittsburgh brother discourage a high 
standard." We want the best models, the 
highest aspirations. Most of us agree that 
we can find half a dozen good high or gram- 
mar school teachers to one primary, and 
the way salaries are usually graded tends to 
make it worse. If you pay the lowest figure 
in the No. 1 grade you drive the good 
teachers out of it, and discourage others 
from qualifying themselves for it. ‘This 
plan makes it almost impossible in the cities 
to get good primary teachers. We need to 
make the salary so that we can keep teach- 
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ers in the places to which they are best 
adapted. 

Supt. Babcock (Oil City): Some few 
things can be approximately determined in 
selecting teachers. Wecan get some idea 
of their scholarship by examination, and 
scholarship after all is ¢he qualification, not 
one among others. As wheat is essential to 
flour, so is scholarship to a teacher. He 
must know all that he is to teach, and much 
beyond. Too little stress is laid upon this; 
one Superintendent kept a record from which 
it appeared that of 1oo teachers appearing 
before him, not one could tell why the divi- 
sor is inverted in the division of fractions, 
not one could draw a respectable map, not 
one could spell correctly a list of fifty ordi- 
nary words, not one could name promptly 
the first ten orders of decimals! Surely 
there is something wrong with our theories 
where such results are possible. Our educa- 
tion itself has been to blame, in being too 
dogmatic. We are too much given to stat- 
ing conclusions as facts, without giving the 
demonstration, or even referring to the evi- 
dence. This kind of teaching is destructive 
of real scholarship. We can determine also 
whether the teacher knows what should be 
the true aim of education and its limita- 
tions, appreciates what can and should be 
done. But we cannot determine one most 
necessary qualification, tact, by examination. 
Knowing the right thing to do at the right 
time is the gift of the gods ; and we cannot 
determine who possesses it until we have 
seen them work, but must recognize it in 
transferring or promoting—transferring the 
poorest out, and promoting the best. I do 
not agree that primary teaching is the most 
difficult—it may be equally so. The teacher 
should begin work with the little children, 
learn from childhood, study human nature 
at its best. I believe in promotion upwards ; 
of course you cannot do this universally, or 
you will have all the poor teachers at the bot- 
tom—you must have enough good teachers 
in the primary grade to keep the standard 
up. But you want as judicious teachers at 
the period where the child becomes a boy or 
girl—a youth. We want all along the con- 
scientious teacher, who does his duty in view 
of making the kingdom of Heaven prevail 
also on earth. 

Dr. Buehrle: I confess I do not see 
how we are to promote our-good teachers 
out of the primary grades, and still keep 
them there—if we can do that, we can do 
anything. In so far as you promote for 
merit to higher grades, you leave a residuum 


| of poorer material below, necessarily. How 
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can we get what we want—good work 
below? Even those who have tried paying 
for talent and experience have sometimes 
been disappointed. In the towns, few teach- 
ers resign, die, or marry, and the poorest 
sometimes remain the longest—and one rea- 
son is that they are paid too well. On one 
hand, raw recruits are paid more than they 
could earn at any other work in the same 
town; on the other hand, ancient incompe- 
tents hang on in proportion as they are 
worthless for teaching or anything else. A 
certificate once obtained, and influence 
enough for an election manipulated, there is 
a life tenure in many cases, secure in pro- 
portion to inefficiency— for the poorest 
teacher, being equally unfit for anything 
else, will move heaven and earth to keep the 
place he has. The doctrine we ought to 
preach to the directors is that they should 
pay according to the service rendered. [Ap- 
plause.] Experience is no criterion—the 
oldest teacher may be the poorest: scholar- 
ship is not sufficient—they may lack the 
divine gift of tact. Let us try them, and 
pay for what we get; then the primary 
teacher of high ability will receive as much 
as any other, or more. How important 
that it should be so, when we remember 


that far the larger portion of the children 
never get beyond the primary—surely if 
these are truly the people’s schools, the 
people’s children, all of them, should have 
some chance to get effective teaching. If 
we cannot increase the aggregate of salaries, 
let us reduce the beginners and incompe- 


tents, and add to the good. We have no 
business to pay out public money for having 
the minds of children destroyed; and we 
want to shut out the class who come in to 
teach a term or two in order to get a little 
money before they marry. School boards 
should run their business on business princi- 
ples; who shall be the judge, whether the 
Superintendent, or the Directors, or both 
together, isa matter of local administration ; 
but ‘‘ pay for what you get’’ is sound doc- 
trine. [Applause. ] 

Supt. Desh: Where schools are under 
close supervision, as in the cities, grading 
and salaries ought to be more readily ad- 
justed. In Bethlehem we have broken up 
the practice of paying least in the primary 
grade. Inexperienced teachers receive the 
minimum, iu whatever grade; after a year’s 
teaching, if retained, the salary is advanced 
the same in all grades, and so on. The 
faithful and efficient teacher thus receives 
the same salary in whatever grade, and we 
have no longer the old clamor for promotion 
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—they seek proficiency in the grade where 
they are. We grow good primary teachers 
by starting them there, and keeping there 
those who do best and increasing their 
salaries. This has done our little place 
good ; I do not know how it would suit the 
large cities. 

Supt. Bullock: Our people expect home 
talent to be employed, so I asked the board 
to let me try the applicants by having them 
fill temporary vacancies. Out of seven 
tried, two failed and were admonished to 
stop, three proved good, two found other 
employment. If you happen to have an in- 
competent who is too closely related to the 
powers that be, put her in a hard place, where 
she and her friends must see the failure. 

Supt. Phillips (Scranton): Are we not 
evading our responsibility in trying to hold 
directors and controllers to account for 
what we can and ought to do ourselves? 
The Superintendent has tremendous, almost 
absolute power, in the matter of deciding 
who may teach. If we stand upon our man- 
hood and disregard the question of re-elec- 
tion, we can cure some of the trouble com- 
plained of. To be sure it is rough to be 
turned out for doing one’s duty, but how 
does that excuse us? Besides, if we know 
and say in a proper way what ought to be 
done, we can get it done in most cases. In 
our city we have succeeded in getting the 
highest salary paid at the two extremes, the 
primary grade and the high school. 

Supt. Snyder (Reading): I was sorry to 
hear this excellent paper treated by one 
speaker with lightness. It is a law that no 
change is produced in an individual organ- 
ism until you change its surroundings. We 
recognize this in dealing with plants and 
animals: why not all the way up? If we 
want to change things for the better, we 
must set up a high standard; and the very 
gentleman who derided the paper as Utopian 
confesses that he set up a higher standard in 
his own city, and had it approximately re- 
alized. An educated man may not be 
scholarly, though he produce the very best 
work in his specialty. We want this special 
education in our primary teachers—well- 
selected material, trained for their specialty; 
special gifts, special education on special 
lines—then energy in using them: the law 
of the mass plus the square of the velocity 
holds good in the mental as in the material, 
at least far enough to be a fair illustration. 

The discussion closed here, and a brief 
intermission was taken. 

Supt. R. M. McNeat (Dauphin) then 
read the following paper on 
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EXAMINATION AND QUALIFICATION 
OF TEACHERS. 


THE grateful tribute of James A. Garfield to 
Mark Hopkins, in which he placed the teacher 
first and foremost among the agencies em- 
ployed in the training of the child, expressed a 
truth accepted by every one who has made a 
careful study of the forces operating in our edu- 
cational work. In this age of machinery there 
is danger of placing too much reliance in courses 
of study, modes of teaching and mechanical 
appliances, and forgetting that the teacher is by 
far the most important factor in the education 
~ of the child. The former are at best only helps, 
while the latter is absolutely indispensable. 

One of the great needs of our public schools 
to-day, is better-qualified teachers, and until we 
secure them our schools will not reach that de- 
gree of efficiency to which they should attain. 

To say that teachers should be qualified for 
their work is to express a truism so trite as to 
seem almost out of place in a paper read before 
this convention; but so long as the statement 
receives only passive assent, and more effective 
measures are not taken to bring about this result, 
it needs to be repeated and emphasized. There 


is no other profession or employment that re- 
quires such a combination of excellencies for 
successful work as the vocation of teaching. 
When we think of the various gifts, graces and 
accomplishments expected in the teacher, and 
really necessary to his success, we are not sur- 
prised that comparatively few become eminently 


distinguished as teachers. We can not treat 
in this discussion all the qualities that enter into 
the proper qualification of the teacher, but can 
only briefly note the most essential ones. 

An absolutely necessary qualification is scho- 
lastic attainments. Teachers have made great 
advancement during the past few years in 
knowledge of the branches they are required to 
teach, and we find them making a better record 
every year. While teachers have been making 
progress in this direction, the standard of scholar- 
ship in the schools has been gradually raised, 
making advancement necessary on the part of 
teachers. So long as teachers are employed 
whose knowledge of the subjects taught is 
scarcely equal to that of the pupils under their 
instruction, we can not look for great advance- 
ment in the schools. 

The people who pay their taxes for the sup- 
port of the schools have a right to demand that 
teachers be secured who shall be in every way 
qualified to instruct the pupils entrusted to 
their care. 

Then the rights of the children themselves 
must not be ignored. The youth of our country 
who are soon to take up the duties of citizenship 
and be charged with the preservation of the civil 
and religious liberty that we enjoy and the per- 
petuity of our free institutions, are entitled to 
the best education and training for this import- 
ant work that the people are able to give them. 
If incompetent teachers are employed, these 
children are denied the advantages of education 
to which they are clearly entitled. 

Aside from the fact that a teacher can not 
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teach that which he does not know, good scholar- 
ship is necessary to command the confidence 
and respect of the pupils. Children may fora 
time be imposed upon by an incompetent 
teacher, but his ignorance will not long escape 
their vigilance, and, when once discovered, his 
instruction and counsel will have little weight 
with them. Dr. White names scholarship as 
the first qualification necessary to a successful 
disciplinarian, for the reason that scholarship 
commands respect, and respect helps to enforce 
obedience. 

We may not be able to secure teachers of 
broad scholarship, for all of our public schools, 
but thorough knowledge of the branches to be 
taught should be required. 

But other qualifications than scholarship are 
necessary. 

Teachers need to give more attention to the 
study of psychology. 

We have too many imitators, too many em- 
piricists, too many artisans, and too few artists, 
engaged in the work of teaching. There are 
teachers whose every method has been copied 
from other teachers under whose instruction 
they have been or whose schools they have 
visited. In applying these borrowed methods, 
the idea that they are or should be based on 
pedagogic principles seems never to have oc- 
curred to them. 

The systematic study of the science of teach- 
ing is very greatly neglected by a large class of 
teachers. Many who read educational journals 
and works on the theory of teaching, fail to 
grasp the principles under discussion. The 
educational journals in greatest favor with this 
class of teachers are those that minutely de- 
scribe the various modes and methods of teach- 
ing the different branches in the school course. 

To be successful, the teacher must under- 
stand the mind, and know the order in which 
the mental faculties develop in relative strength, 
so as to be able to adapt his work to the various 
stages of mental growth. The study of a good 
work on psychology, supplemented by a care- 
ful analysis of his own mental operations, and a 
close observation of the development of the 
mind of the child, will give the teacher valua- 
ble preparation in this direction. 

Another very necessary qualification of the 
teacher is general information. 

The teacher who has gathered by extensive 
reading a fund of general knowledge, is much 
better qualified for the work of the school-room 
than the one who knows only the text-book be- 
fore him. This general knowledge is needed 
continually for the purpose of illustration and 
keeping alive the interest of the pupil. I think 
it is Dr. Holland who says: “I am sorry for 
the man who did not have, at some period of 
his childhood or youth, at least one teacher who 
filled him with the enthusiasm of study, and 
brought him into love with knowledge.” A 
teacher who is not versed in general and cur- 
rent literature, and does not keep posted on the 
passing events of the day, will never inspire his 
pupils with a love of study. He belongs to the 
class described by Garfield, who feed their 
pupils on cold victuals, 
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Skill to impart instruction is a necessary 
qualification of the teacher. A person may 
possess good scholarship, and understand the 
theory of teaching, and still fail as an instructor. 

To be successful in the class-room, a teacher 
must be a skillful questioner, quick to perceive 
the salient points in the subject under consider- 
ation, and able to embody them in clear, con- 
cise questions. He must also be able to deter- 
mine from the answer the pupil’s knowledge of 
the subject, and skillfully lead him to see and 
correct his errors. 

Another important qualification of the suc- 
cessful teacher is governing ability. More fail- 
ures result from inability to control and manage 
pupils than from defective scholarship. 

Good disciplinarians are needed not only 
that the work of instruction and training may 
go on successfully, but the kind of government 
to which our pupils are subjected will determine 
to a great extent their character as citizens. 
Hence the teacher should possess ability in this 
line that will enable him to bring the pupils to 
recognize the necessity for government, and 
render cheerful obedience to constituted au- 
thority, and train them to govern themselves. 

The mora/ qualifications of the teacher must 
not be overlooked. 

While good character is everywhere admitted 
to be a necessary qualification of the teacher, 
there are some men engaged in the work whose 
ideas of purity, truth and right are so loose, and 
their example so pernicious, that they should 


not be permitted to have part in the education 
and training of children. 

Leaving this part of the subject, we turn to 
consider the examination of teachers, and in 
doing so shall confine ourselves to examina- 
tions for certificates issued only by County, 


Borough and City Superintendents. The brief 
outline of teachers’ qualifications already pre- 
sented will indicate, in a measure, what should 
be the character of the examinations. Their 
purpose should be to ascertain the fitness of the 
applicant for the work of the school-room, and 
stimulate him to preparation along the line in- 
dicated by the examination. 

His scholastic ability can be ascertained by 
judicious questions on the general principles of 
the subject under consideration. A teacher's 
ability to teach a given branch of knowledge 
does not depend upon the number of facts he 
can enumerate, but upon the clearness with 
which he understands its fundamental princi- 
ples. The examination may be so conducted 
as to prevent, in a measure, the cramming that 
is done by applicants in making preparation 
for it, and lead them to a rational study of the 
subjects in which they are to be tested. 

To ascertain the candidate’s profesional 
qualifications, he should be examined on the 
principles of mental science and their practical 
application in the instruction and training of the 
child. The ability to rehearse fluently all the 
“best methods’’ patented by their supposed 
inventors, will not insure successful work in the 
school-room. In testing scholarship and pro- 
fessional ability, the examiner should endeavor 
to ascertain whether the applicant is mechanical 
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in his work or whether he exhibits the healthy 
growth of an active mind. 

With the greatest skill and the exercise of the 
soundest judgment on the part of the examiner, 
there are many very necessary qualifications 
of the teacher that can not be determined by 
answers to questions propounded in the exam- 
ination. 

Tact, so essential to the skillful instructor as 
well as the successful disciplinarian ; the ability 
to enter into sympathy with children; the power 
to arouse their dormant energies and cultivate 
in them high ideals of manhood and woman- 
hood, and inspire them with a determined pur- 
pose to realize these ideals—these are qualifica- 
tions that the ordinary examination can not de- 
termine. 

The granting of teachers’ certificates is a most 
delicate, difficult, and responsible duty. The 
superintendency was evidently intended to be 
a safeguard against the employment of incom- 
petent teachers, and the examiner who issues 
certificates to persons who are not qualified for 
the work, becomes a party to a wrong, perpe- 
trated upon the public as well as upon the chil- 
dren placed under their care. —It is clearly the 
duty of the Superintendent to keep the standard 
as high as circumstances will permit, and to re- 
fuse to grant certificates to those who are incompe- 
tent. 

Teaching is not a profession, nor can it be- 
come a profession in the sense in which law, 
medicine and theology are so regarced, as long 
as present conditions exist. Those who engage 
in the work have employment for only about 
one-half of the year, and during that time at 
salaries so low that they can not afford to pre- 
pare themselves for it. When a young man 
has spent time, money and energy in fitting 
himself for the work of teaching, he can com- 
mand better pay in almost any other occupa- 
tion, and consequently leaves the ranks. Many 
districts in our Commonwealth levy the maxi- 
mum amount of tax allowed under the law, and 
still can not pay salaries to secure first-class 
teachers. While these conditions exist, Super- 
intendents must select from the best of the ap- 
plicants who present themselves. 

We are sometimes told that Superintendents 
should refuse to grant certificates to all appli- 
cants who fail to reach a high standard of qual- 
ifications, and thus compel directors to pay sal- 
aries high enough to secure good teachers. 
Such a course, especially in the poorer counties, 
would be disastrous to the interests of the 
schools. You can educate and lead up public 
sentiment so long as you remain in reach of it; 
but when you create a wide breach between your, 
self and those whose co-operation you need- 
your work will be a failure and defeat the very 
object for which you are laboring. 

We repeat that, in granting provisional cer- 
tificates, the very highest standard, consistent 
with all the circumstances, should be maintained. 

The greatest care should be exercised by the 
Superintendent in issuing professional certifi- 
cates. While he may feel obliged to granta 
lower grade of provisional certificate than he 
would issue had he plenty of good material 
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from which to select, there is no necessity for 
lowering the standard of the professional cer- 
tificate. When the provisional certificate is 
obtained, the way is open to secure a perma- 
ment paper which relieves the holder from 
further examination, and in this respect places 
him on equal footing with the graduate of a 
State Normal School. If these higher grade 
certificates are to mean anything, they must be 
worthily bestowed. 

Supt. Ryan: There is a tendency to un- 
fair criticism on the part of the press upon 
the work of the schools. Recently the point 
of attack has been the failure of candidates 
for West Point to pass the examination— 
while the fact is that most of the appoint- 
ments are made from favoritism, and not 
upon competitive tests. Then we have a 
notorious if not distinguished prelate de- 
nouncing the public schools as ‘‘ godless,’’ 
while at the same time his own character is 
in question upon serious charges. It is easy 
to find fault ; but people of pure hearts and 
clean hands do not indulge in this kind of 
vituperation. I cannot agree with those who 
want us to burn the spelling book and sub- 
stitute more reading; much less with the 
proposition to cut out five-sixths of the 
arithmetic—you could hardly put even the 
fundamental rules into the remaining sixth, 
The same exaggerated statement was made 
about grammar. The common sense view 
of it would seem to be, placing what we 
must have in the front, where all can get it, 
and relegating the rest to an appendix. I am 
opposed to additional branches, because we 
already have more than we can teach thor- 
oughly. One defect is that we give too 
much time to solving problems instead of to 
acquiring skill in fundamental operations. 
Another difficulty is that many teachers 
come to us with only common school train- 
ing, no Normal course. Might we not meet 
this by introducing a sort of Normal School 
feature into the common schools—making 
the pupils do the work of explaining to 
others under the eye of the teacher? We 
could give, along with this, hints in school 
management and government. Examina- 
tion of teachers should be as largely oral as 
possible; a written test reveals scholarship 
only, but in oral work you can get some 
light on teaching qualities; by combining 
the two methods—one division writing while 
you examine the others orally—you avoid 
loss of time. I think Superintendents should 
be permitted to renew provisional certifi- 
cates without re-examination. It might not 
be best to discard examination entirely after 
the first, but it should be optional—or we 
could grant two or three-year certificates in 
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proper cases, so as not to encroach upon 
our successors. We could thus relieve from 
unnecessary drudgery a faithful teacher who 
is not yet ready for a professional certificate. 
The ‘‘ permanent’’ certificate, good only for 
a year beyond the county, is a misnomer. 
There should be a State permanent certifi- 
cate, issued upon examination by a compe- 
tent State Board that would be good al- 
ways and everywhere in the State. I know 
they can go to the Normal Schools and be 
examined in the class about to graduate, but 
the other plan would be better. 

Supt. Brumbaugh: By all means, the ex- 
amination should be made to reveal the pro- 
fessional as well as the intellectual qualities 
of the applicants. Professional training is 
not recognized as it should be; and we have 
not, and cannot have, any definite standard 
of qualification. Candidates for schools 
should be expected to attend the profes- 
sional schools, and not step from the com- 
mon school to the teacher’s desk. The 
public school is not the place to train 
teachers. The work of examination is often 
so crowded through as to make sound judg- 
ment impossible. Who can properly test 
the qualifications of a class of thirty in six 
hours of one day, and issue the certificates 
immediately, and do the work well? We 
should be allowed to bring together the 
classes from contiguous districts, and con- 
tinue the examination from day to day until 
we are able to determine qualification. Re- 
form is needed in these and other directions, 
and it is well that we are awakening to the 
need of legislation to secure it. 

Supt. Luckey: I hoped after my years of 
missionary work in opposition to the spell-. 
ing book, grammar, and arithmetic, that 
many were converted to my side, and I still 
hope Iam not mistaken. I was born with 
an antipathy to the spelling-book ; but if we 
must have it, let some ingenious man invent 
an automaton to announce the words and 
save precious hours of the teacher’s time. 
Who ever heard of a spelling book among 
the Latins or Greeks? Cesar had none— 
poor man!—what Commentaries he might 
have written had he possessed it! Our 
spelling books are simply the invention of 
book,publishers, to get our money, Cincin- 
nati teachers, finding them a hindrance, had 
them thrown out for three years, when they 
were again put in ; and upon inquiry I found 
that it had been done at the dictation of a 
publishing house, against the protest of every 
teacher in the city! English grammar as 
we have it is as useless as the Speller ; much 
of the book is only of use for reference, like 
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the dictionary ; but children are required to 
commit rules of construction before they 
have anything to construct. Why not let 
them talk and write, correct errors when 
made, and give rules when you need them ? 
The more I think about these things the 
more earnest I grow. Words in columns 
are like a pile of bricks in the street ; you 
want to build them into the wall to make 
them useful. In practical life we use words 
only in sentences—why not teach them so 
from the beginning? ‘The pupil should not 
be taught a word standing alone—it should 
be given as used, in a sentence. This saves 
time, because a word so learned is mastered 
and not forgotten. 

Supt. Walton (Chester): I endorse the 
remark about having only one day for ex- 
amination. Good judgment cannot be hur- 
ried ; and we need at least two days to judge 
the work of a class and eliminate the poor 
teachers. Some think we should consider 
the limited salary in fixing the grade of ex- 
amination ; there are Directors who want 
an ¢asy examination, so that cheap teachers 
may get certificates ; but the Superintendent 
has full control of that. As to teachers who 


find no inducement to work because the sal- 
ary is low, most Directors will soon tire of 


them; and where a teacher earns $50 a 
month she will not work long for $25. 
Given the talent first, the salary will follow. 
We receive better salaries to-day because 
good men, our predecessors, worked for less 
than they were worth ; we should all try to 
earn more than we receive, and by and by 
we, or those who follow us, will receive 
more than is now paid. 

Principal Cooper (Edinboro Normal 
School): The teacher needs first a well- 
trained mind. In examination you should 
find out not so much whether they know 
this or that fact, but are their minds disci- 
plined?—if not, they cannot discipline 
others. Yet there are educational papers 
which do not scruple to advertise question 
books which profess to fit teachers for ex- 
amination in three weeks! Having the 
mental qualfication, they need professional 
training in a Normal school or elsewhere, no 
matter where, so they get it. If you want 
a ditch dug, you get a professional digger ; 
yet of all our teachers 60 per cent. have no 
professional training except what they re- 
ceive in the few days of Institute—and 
many go there unfit to receive what is there 
given, and so get nothing. Examinations 
take up too much of the Superintendents’ 
time. If I could do it, I would take away 
from these officers the power to examine 
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and grant certificates, and refer it, as in the 
other professions, to a board of the most 
competent teachers in the county; and a 
certificate once granted, should last forever. 
The present practice, though in accordance 
with the law, is absurd. If an individual 
has all the mental qualification, but cannot 
teach well, what is the use of re-examina- 
tion in the branches? You have tested the 
candidate’s knowledge and certified it only 
a year ago—why repeat it? The law should 
be changed so as to relieve the Superin- 
tendent of this eternal examination. If we 
are to be a profession we must educate the 
people that a certificate is evidence of men- 
tal acquirement, and that they must decide 
whether they want the holder as a teacher, 
the same as a doctor or lawyer. 

Supt. Canon: The Normal School exam- 
ination deserves some attention, because its 
diploma is final and relieves the holder from 
further test. The present plan may have 
answered when the classes were small, but 
now they are so large that the time spent 
and the method employed are insufficient— 
the examiners have too much work for the 
time. Ido not mean to say that the pro- 
fessors present their pupils without proper 
preparation, but they are the only ones who 
know; and we should either leave the re- 
sponsibility with them, or, if State Exam- 
iners and Superintendents are to vote and 
certify, they should have a chance to do it 
understandingly. Let each examiner hold 
his examination at a different time, take the 
papers home with him, and act with cool 
judgment and under no outside pressure. 
As it now is, we are required to certify to 
what we cannot possibly know. 

Supt. Cass: I would like to do that with 
my teachers’ examination papers, but where 
in the world am I to get time? Iam ina 
constant hurry to get through as it is, with 
thirty-five examinations and school visita- 
tions. We need not ask so many questions 
as some do; ten questions will give you as 
good a test as a hundred, if properly framed. 
Both Superintendent and pupils are apt to 
weaken after three hours of solid work, and 
we must have rest sometime. It does not 
take long to see whether the questions are 
properly answered. 

Supt. Weiss: Examinations are a bore to 
both the person examined and the exam- 
iner. If a teacher after one year’s teaching 
passes in a branch satisfactorily, I give her 
a ‘* passed mark,’’ and do not examine fur- 
ther on that branch unless I see her work is 
going backward—that mark holds good 
while I am superintendent. Thus the 
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teachers can work up the branches by de- 
grees, until they have passed in all. This 
works well, and is not in violation of law. 

Supt. Hugus: There is no doubt that one 
day is too short atime. The law requiring 
us to examine in each district should be 
changed, allowing us to consolidate two or 
three districts, and give more thorough ex- 
aminations at fewer places to larger classes. 
Then the papers could be taken home, and 
the certificates mailed afterwards. 

Supt. Hamilton (Allegheny): We brought 
our 700 teachers together at ten or a dozen 
points; it was necessary in order to get 
round. The papers were taken home to the 
office, and the certificates mailed after- 
wards. No one objected: but it is not 
strictly according to law. 

Supt. Aumiller (Perry): Then if a dis- 
trict had only three schools, the Directors 
might insist on a separate examination. It 
would save labor if examinations were fewer, 
as the questions are copied and sent from 
one district to another unless you vary them. 

Dr. Higbee: The Directors have the le- 
gal right to be present, and so they should 
have—it is their children who are to be ed- 
ucated ; and we must respect their rights. 
Most of the difficulty about examination is 
not in the regulations, nor in the method, 
but in the examiner. There is a kind of 
questioning which stifles knowledge ; and it 
is knowledge, and not information, that 
ought to be tested. An examination made 
up of such questions as ‘‘ On which side of 
the Neva is St. Petersburg ?’’ is worse than 
none. To beable to string the names of all 
the Presidents together is mere memory—it 
is the relation between them and the facts 
that link them that are essential. Bancroft 
himself could not pass an examination in 
history by some Superintendents, because 
they would ask him for the things that he 
keeps in his books of reference and omit the 
things he keeps in his head. A former col- 
league of mine, a Greek and Hebrew scholar, 
having retired from work, was asked to take 
charge of a school in his vicinity, and came 
to me to be ‘‘ coached’’ for the inevitable 
examination. I recommended him to for- 
get all he ought to know, and recall what 
he had forgotten. Before he got through 
he found the advice none too radical. He 
was asked for ‘‘ the date of the cession of 
Tennessee ;’’ of course he did not know, nor 
care—but no chance was given to demon- 
strate his historical knowledge, and on that 
question he failed. He did get a certificate, 
but it was a wonder. This is not an exag- 
gerated statement, but simple fact; and if 
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current evils are to be corrected, you must 
study the examiner. You must examine for 
quality—not for information merely ; that is 
quantity—and when you do this, your 
teachers will come up to the mark. Try 
this, and you will find strength enough in 
the Superintendency to give Pennsylvania a 
body of teachers unequalled anywhere, and 
that without a single change in the law. I 
do not know of any body of Superintendents 
that surpass ours—let them use their powers 
to give us a body of able teachers, and the 
schools of the State will show the result. 

After fixing the opening of the afternoon 
session at 1:45 and the close at 2:45, the 
morning session closed. 


_ 
ae 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON. 





HE discussion of the paper of Supt. 

McNeal on ‘* Examination and Qualifi- 
cation of Teachers’’ was resumed on calling 
to order at 1:45 p. m. 

Supt. Pearsall (Cameron): So far as com- 
bining districts into one examination is con- 
cerned, I do not want more than 15 or 20 
in one class, certainly less than 30. The 
examiner can better do justice to a class of 
20 to-day and another of 20 to-morrow, 
than to 40 in one day, if he does take time 
to the papers afterwards. A small class en- 
ables you to separate the individuals so as 
to prevent communication and prompting. 
I see no occasion to be excessively careful in 
issuing professional certificates—it is not 
such a very high or dignified matter; if a 
teacher has been at work three or four years 
and is not entitled to a professional, she had 
better leave the business. It is easy to say 
every teacher ought to have professional 
qualification, and it is true; but how shall 
we get it for our eighteen or twenty thou- 
sand teachers? All our Normal graduates, 
together with all who have attended the 
Normal Schools even for a few terms, and all 
that their faculties, taxed to the utmost, 
could turn out, would not be enough. We 
must take some teachers from the common 
school ; why not let advanced pupils hear 
recitations, be pupil-teachers, and so get 
some preparation at least? We have our 
share of professional qualification — half 
the teachers in my county hold Normal di- 
plomas. 

Supt. Eckles: I think it well to reserve 
the professional certificate until it means 
something, and not give it to all who passa 
fair examination. We have girls and boys 
who can make an average of 134 on any 
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questions that would be proper to give, but 
we do not consider them ready for profes- 
sional certificates at seventeen years of age. 
But if we know they are able to pass, why 
not give them the mark without re-examina- 
tion, although we cannot give the profes- 
sional ? 

Dr. Higbee: If you are satisfied with 
their knowledge and their work, you can re- 
new their certificates upon your own con- 
science ; this is not a violation of the law, 
but is carrying out the very spirit of the law. 

Supt. Eckles: That takes a load off my 
mind, which has been troubled about bring- 
ing teachers 100 miles to be examined when 
I knew all about them. 

The discussion closed at this point. 


TIME OF HOLDING INSTITUTES. 


Supt. McNeal: It is the unanimoys opin- 
ion of the Committee that the time of hold- 
ing Institutes must be left entirely with the 
Superintendents. In New York, where they 
have a State Board of Instruction, of conrse 
it is necessary to keep out of each other’s 
way ; and here it is inconvenient to have so 
many at one time; but so many local fea- 
tures condition the matter that we can do 
no more than make a general recommenda- 
tion. We therefore offer the following : 

The Committee to whom was referred the 
question relating to the time of holding the an- 
nual Institutes of the State, beg leave to report 
as follows: 

We recommend 

1. That no Institutes be held during the last 
week in December, known as “holiday week.” 

2. That in counties having the longer average 
term the Institutes be held as soon after the 
opening of the term as possible. 

3. That all Superintendents be requested to 
decide on the time of holding their Institutes as 
early in the school year as practicable, and at 
once report the date to the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction. 

Pending the adoption of the first recom- 
mendation, Supt. Kennedy (Wayne) asked 
if this would be binding, and Dr. Higbee 
replied in the negative—it would simply 
have the force of the deliberate judgment 
of the majority. 

The recommendations were then adopted 
seriatim, 


RESOLUTIONS, 


Supt. Brumbaugh for the Committee on 
Resolutions, presented the following report, 
which was adopted as a whole ; 

1. Resolved, That we recognize this conven- 
tion of County, City, Borough, and Township 
Superintendents to be a valuable feature of the 
educational work of the state ; and that we urge 
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an annual session thereof, at the call of the 
State Superintendent. 

2; Resolved, That the recent legislation rela- 
tive to Minimum School Term, State Appropri- 
ation, Physiology and Hygiene, The School 
Month, Industrial Education, and County and 
City Institutes, is heartily endorsed. 

3. Resolved, That it is the sense of this con- 
vention that the Legislature should enact neces- 
sary laws to secure closer supervision of our 
public schools, by making provision for Dis- 
trict Superintendents. 

4. Resolved, That we recommend that the 
Chairman appoint a committee of five to report 
at the next annual session on the subject of 
“ Examining and Licensing Teachers.”’ 

5. Resolved, That our thanks are due and 
hereby tendered to Resident Clerk Voorhees 
for the use of the hall of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

6. Resolved, That we heartily commend the 
earnest and progressive educational spirit of our 
Governor, General Beaver. 

7. Resolved. That we recognize in the head 
of our State Educational Department an able, 
efficient, and scholarly leader, whose work, in 
connection with that of his excellent deputies, 
is most worthy of endorsement and commenda- 
tion. 


REMARKS OF DR. WICKERSHAM. 


Ex-State Supt. WICKERSHAM being pres- 
ent was invited, by motion, to address the 
convention, and spoke as follows: 


My duty as a Trustee of the Hospital for the 
Insane brought me to Harrisburg to-day, and 
meeting some old friends among the Syperin- 
tendents who cordially invited me to come in, 
I promised to do so after my work at the Hos- 
pital was done—so I came and took a back 
seat, to look at you quietly and shake hands 
with those whom I remember and who might 
remember me. What I might say to you would 
probably be obsolete—you have probably gone 
beyond the positions we used to occupy in those 
past days when I was more closely connected 
with this work. I am glad to hear everybody 
speak pleasantly of this meeting, and have no 
doubt its work will be profitable. Your resolution 
for an annual meeting is good. I used tothink the 
State ought to pay the traveling expenses of 
those who attended these meetings, but even if 
you come at your own expense, | think it pays 
you, and I know it pays the Commonwealth, 
for such a meeting properly conducted must 
do good. 

Sitting here I could not but recollect the first 
meeting of Superintendents in Pennsylvania, 
held thirty-four years ago in this hal]. I well 
remember that peculiar body of men, most of 
whom have gone to their long homes. When 
those first Superintendents were elected few of 
them had any definite knowledge of what they 
were to do; and some counties elected them to 
do nothing. McKean county fixed the salary 
at $250, and it cost the superintendent one-half 
of it to come to the meeting, and that was the 
earnest of the years of faithful work that fol- 
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lowed—for his name was F. A. Allen. [Ap- 
plause.] Berks made the salary $250, expect- 
ing the officer to resign; he did not, but came 
here, went home and served his term faithfully 
—Good by name and by nature. The Superin- 
tendent of Somerset, if I am rightly informed, 
walked all the way from his county to Harrisburg 
to attend the convention and back home again, 
being unable to pay his fare on the railroad. 
There were several doctors of medicine, a dozen 
preachers, half a dozen lawyers who perhaps 
expected to increase their clientage; but what 
the body lacked in educational knowledge it 
made up in zeal, and to that small body of men 
this Commonwealth of Pennsylvania owes a 
debt of gratitude that can never be paid. [Ap- 
plause.}| They led the educational forces of the 
Commonwealth when it cost something to do 
it, and laid deep and solid the foundations of 
the structure to be built upon in the coming 
years. I was a member of that convention 
and have been in all but one or two since, and 
have seen the school system of the State grow 
from the day of small things to be a power 
which the whole Commonwealth feels and 
recognizes ; and while I know, and am glad to 
know, that the least of you may be in advance 
of the best men of that day, I hope you will not 
forget that they were as willing to work and to 
make sacrifice, perhaps more so, than any who 
have followed them. 

But their work is done, and well done; and 
while it is right to remember them and look to 
the old landmarks, you must also look ahead 
and occupy new ground. New questions press 
upon us as the old ones are settled. My atten- 
tion is specially called to some of these by hav- 
ing tolook at them from the standpoint of a 
school director (I have the honor to be Presi- 
dent of the Lancaster city school board), and | 
will venture to suggest a point or two upon which 
the educational forces may be profitably con- 
centrated. 

There are yet too many children who never 
go to school, or go for so short a time that they 
get little help. The results are seen in the sta- 
tistics of penitentiaries and almshouses. What 
are we going to do about it? One thing we 
have done in Lancaster—we have made the 
books, the tools of education, free to every child, 
and have thus brought 200 more children into 
our schools—children of those who were too 
eee to buy the books, and too proud to ac- 

nowledge themselves paupers in order to get 
them gratuitously, a thing which no school sys- 
tem should force any one to do. | Applause. ] 
You can do good work in this direction in many 
places—it is in the line of the old fight of 1834, 
when the great blow at caste in the school was 
struck after the bold words of Thaddeus Stevens 
in this very hall. The remnant of that distinc- 
tion is wiped out by providing everything that is 
needed in education “ without money and with- 
out price’’—and every one of you can make his 
influence felt in the towns and counties that 
have not already done so. But this will not 
bring in all the children, and how to reach the 
rest is a problem yet unsolved. You younger 
men must solve it, for our duty is not done while 
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a single child is allowed to grow up in ignorance. 
No school system can be accounted complete 
till it reaches down its hand to the lowliest child. 
This question is one of the legacies that we older 
men have bequeathed to you. 

The question of Industrial Education, too, is 
demanding attention ; it is in line with the spirit 
of the time, and we find live men thinking 
about it everywhere. How far can the school 
go in training the hand along with the head? 
is a practical question here and in other States 
—a question to be considered carefully and set- 
tled wisely. You have heard the Governor and 
others upon this subject, and I will not enter 
upon it at this late hour, but will here bid you 
farewell, thanking you for the invitation to par- 
ticipate in your work. [Applause.} 


SCHOOL AND FARM. 

Supt. Jones (Erie): I have just a word 
to say to the County Superintendents. Last 
winter I prepared an address on the theme 
‘The School and the Farm,’’ for some peo- 
ple in my country, in which I showed the 
relation between the two, and proved that 
the country school is not so managed as 
to fit the children for the farm, but rather 
for the town. Why can we not have circu- 
lars sent out from the State College, giving 
hints that will help us to so teach the farm 
boy as to fit him for farm life? [Applause. ] 
Some good things of this kind can be got 
now by sending to the college, and we ought 
all to have them. 


CLOSING REMARKS. 


Dr. Hicpee: The hour of adjournment 
has come, but I cannot close this meeting 
without expressing my gratification at seeing 
so many present. ‘lhe impression made by 
this meeting is expressed in your resolution 
to meet every year, which though welcome 
was not needed while I shall remain in 
office. Let me urge you to study and carry 
out the provisions of the law we have; see 
that children who are now employed in 
various ways receive the schooling they are 
entitled to. When this law is violated— 
and it is common—call the attention of em- 
ployers to the matter, and if that does not 
reach it, compel them to desist. Further 
legislation in this and other directions may 
be needed, but it must be done with caution ; 
meanwhile our duty is clear, to see that 
every child is cultured, that the blot of illit- 
eracy be removed from us. 

The matter of Industrial Education was 
brought prominently before you by the 
Governor. It is evident that our instruc- 
tion must become more practical, more con- 
crete. The power of the mind to give form 
to its concepts through the material body 
will be more strongly enforced. This is 
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well, and has a pedagogical value ; therefore 
I shall be glad to see it come, provided we 
avoid the fatal mistake of taking up the 
utilitarian trades. 

And now, gentlemen, through the teach- 
ers, you have our children under your care. 
Do not be too anxious for immediate re- 
sults—they are merely the first cotyledons 
of human life—but look further and higher, 
as I trust most of you do, over the whole 
life of the child, not only his pilgrimage in 
this strange country, but his citizenship in 
the better country not made with hands. 
‘Beware how ye offend one of these little 
ones’’—why? ‘‘ Because they have their 
angels before the Father,’’ in that holier 
life to which this is subordinate. Remem- 


ber the word of the Great Teacher, ‘‘ Suffer 
the little children to come unto Me, and 
forbid them not, for of such is the kingdom 
of Heaven.”’ 

The Convention then adjourned finally. 


SUPERINTENDENTS PRESENT. 


There were present the following principals 
of State Normal Schools: Geo. M. Philips, West 
Chester; E. O. Lyte, Millersville; D. C. 
Thomas, Mansfield; D. J. Waller, Jr., Blooms- 
burg, and J. A. Cooper, Edinboro. 

The following named County Superintendents 
were present: County Superintendent Aaron 
Sheely, Adams county; Samuel Hamilton, 
Allegheny; J. M. Reed, Beaver; J. H. Cessna, 
Bedford; D. S. Keck, Berks; G. W. Ryan, 
Bradford ; W. H. Slotter, Bucks; J. L. Snyder, 
Carbon; J. W. Leech, Cambria; H. L. Pear- 
sall, Cameron; T. A. Snyder, Carbon; D. M. 
Wolf, Centre; Joseph S. Walton, Chester; 
Matthew Savage, Clearfield ; D. M. Brungard, 
Clinton; J. S. Grimes, Columbia; J. W. Stur- 
devant, Crawford; R. M. McNeal, Dauphin; 
A. G. C. Smith, Delaware; C. J. Swift, Elk; 
Geo. W. Kerr, Forest ; T. H. Slyder, Franklin ; 
B. W. Peck, Fulton; M. G. Brumbaugh, Hunt- 
ingdon; W. A. Cochran, Indiana; W. E. 
Auman, Juniata; N. S. Davis, Lackawanna; 
M. J. Brecht, Lancaster; J. O. Knauss, Lehigh ; 
James M. Coughlin, Luzerne; Wm. P. Eckles, 
McKean; J. M. Myers, Mifflin; R. F. Hof- 
fecker, Montgomery; W. D. Steinbach, Mon- 
tour; W. E. Bloom, Northumberland; E. U. 
Aumiller, Perry; G. W. Weiss, Schuylkill; 
Chas. W. Herman, Snyder; J. M. Berkey, 
Somerset; U. Bb. Gillett, Susquehanna; M. 
F. Cass, Tioga; Geo. A. Spindler, Washington ; 
Jas. H. Kennedy, Wayne; Geo. H. Hugus, 
Westmoreland ; Asa S. Keeler, Wyoming, and 
H. C. Brenneman, York. 

The following named City and Borough 
Superintendents were present: L. B. Landis, 
Allentown; D. S. Keith, Altoona; George W. 
Desh, Bethlehem; Ebenezer Mackey, Butler ; 
W. H. Hockenberry, Chambersburg; Charles 
F. Foster, Chester; S. H. Hoffman, Columbia; 
L. R. Fowler, Dunmore; W. W. Cottingham, 
Easton; H. S. Jones, Erie; N. P. Kinsley, 
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Franklin ; L. O. Foose, Harrisburg; David A. 
Harman, Hazleton; P. F. Fallon, Hazel town- 
ship, Luzerne county; R. K. Buehrle, Lancas- 
ter; J. T. Nitrauer, Lebanon; W. L. Balen- 
tine, Mahanoy City; Henry V. Hotchkiss, 
Meadville ; John Collier, Mifflin township Alle- 
gheny county; W.S. Monroe, Nanticoke; F. 
M. Bullock, New Castle; Joseph K. Gotwals. 
Norristown; C. A. Babcock, Oil City; H. F. 
Leister, Phoenixville ; George J. Luckey, Pitts- 
burgh ; David B. Gildea, Plymouth township, 
Luzerne county; B. F. Patterson, Pottsville; 
Z. X. Snyder, Reading ; George W. Phillips, 
Scranton ; Wm. F. Harpel, Shamokin; J. W. 
Canon, Sharon; L. A. Freeman, Shenandoah ; 
Samuel E. Shull, South Easton ; Samuel Tran- 
seau, Williamsport, and W. H. Shelley, York. 

County Superintendents J. R. Sherrard, Law- 
rence county, W. B. Bodenhorn, Lebanon 
county, B. R. Johnson, Union county, and City 
Superintendents M. L. Knight, Beaver Falls, 
and T. B. Johnson, Johnstown, were unable to 
be present on account of sickness. 


VALUE OF A TASTE FOR GOOD 
LITERATURE. 
KANSAS teacher received, recently, a 
letter from a teacher in the State of 


Illinois, touching on the topic which heads 
this article, a part of which is so pertinent 
an illustration that it is here reproduced, as 
a suggestive thought for intelligent teachers 
who put their conscience into their work : 


A little girl came from the city last Sunday to 
bring me a little holiday remembrance—a poor 
child from a destitute Polish family. She has 
‘* gone to work”’ where she can learn a trade; 
has worked at it three months for nothing. 
When she gets her trade learned she can get 
sixty cents a dozen for the articles—white under- 
wear—clothing which I could not make at four 
dollars a dozen and earn my salt! I am not 
very slow with my needle, and I could make 
two such garments a day, by hard work. She 
lives in a dirty little shanty, with a sick father, a 
sick baby, and a large family. I took at least 
one hundred and eighty times forty-five minutes 
last year to drill her in arithmetic—examples 
she will never use at all in her life-work. | took 

erhaps eighty times thirty minutes to drill her 
in literature in the same year. Last Sunday 
she told me that the only pleasure she had in 
life was to goto the public library and get a 
good book to read. She had been reading 
Sarah Boulton’s ‘“‘ Boys and Girls who became 
Famous.” She gave a good and intelligible 
account of the subject-matter, so I know she 
had really gone into it. 

180 X 45 minutes for a young girl to compute 
the number of shingles she will never have over 
herhead. 80 30 minutes to acquire a taste for 
the only thing that can bring consolation to her 
even in the very depth of her poverty. 

And this is conservation of time ! 

I know a little girl in a saloon—a very disre- 
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“pawaamd place, of course !--who has a library of 
er own choosing that might put many a teach- 
er's library to shame. She is compelled to 
“tend bar’’ sometimes, very often, in fact. 
her devotion is all to her books, and her face is 
as expressive of fine thought as that of a Ma- 
donna. 

A little girl, living all her life over a livery 
stable in a crowded alley, has lain sick for 
months and has just been laid away to her last 
rest. I know that much comfort has crept into 
that home through good literature. The gods 
from Mount Olympus had more todo with keep- 
ing that child happy than had the grammar ! 


But | 
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How schools ever fell from grace so far as to 
let the Iliad and Odyssey and other classics slip 
out to give room for ‘“‘ This is a horse,’’ passes 
my power of comprehension. 

There is not an earnest teacher who cannot 
learn a lesson, or at least get a suggestion, 
from these words. ‘The very best literature 
can be had at very low prices. Get some 
of this and put it in place of the meaning- 
less trash that cumbers so much of both cur- 
riculum and text-books. 

Western School Journal. 


"— 
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** Ye may be aye stickin’ in a tree, Jock; it will 
be growin’ when ye’re sleepin’.”” Scotch Farmer. 


HE accommodations for the meeting of 
the State Teachers’ Association at Scran- 
ton are of the most ample character. 


Its schools employ 
Its hotels have 


five thousand or more. 
some two hundred teachers. 


accommodations beyond any demand that | 


can be made upon them by the Association. 
In their plans for the Summer, therefore, 
we trust that Superintendents and Teachers 
will, so far as possible, include the State 
meeting to be held at Scranton early in 
July. 
of the sessions in our next issue. 


WE take pleasure in calling the attention 
of teachers and others—the book is replete 
with interest for any intelligent reader—to | 


‘*The Child and Nature; 
with Sand Modelling.’’ Its author, Prof. 
Alex. E. Frye, now a resident of Cambridge, 


The | 
city is large, with a population of seventy- | 





dollar price at which it is mailed by the 
Bay State Publishing Company of Hyde 
Park, Massachusetts, to any address, the 
buyer will receive more for his money than 
ever before in the matter of geography. We 
heartily wish that Prof. Frye could be heard 
from every Institute platform in Pennsylva- 
nia, and that his book might be examined 
by all our Teachers and Superintendents. 


From the publisher’s announcement we 
learn that the publishing house of John B. 
Alden, New York, has in press a work from 
the pen of Rev. Dr. J. Max Hark, entitled 
‘«The Unity of the Truth: in Christianity 
and Evolution.’’ A well known professional 
critic of New York who read the manuscript 
says of it; ‘* The book is admirable in every 
way. I think it better than any other work 


| on this general topic with which I am ac- 
| quainted—better, for example, than the 


We hope to present the programme | 


Duke of Argyll’s ‘ Reign of Law,’ or Drum- 
mond’s ‘ Natural Law.’ I am _ persuaded 


| that it will meet with a success not less 


or Geography | 


| books. 


Massachusetts, was former principal of the | 


Quincy School, Quincy, Mass., and subse- 
quently training teacher in the Cook County 
Normal School. He has given special atten- 
tion for some years to the subject of geogra- 
phy, and is perhaps the best theoretical and 
practical teacher of this branch in the coun- 
try. We have heard him before Institutes in 
Pennsylvania, and have greatly enjoyed his 
work, for its breath of view and common-sense 
suggestiveness, no less than for its tho- 
roughly philosophical method. 


decided than either of these books.’’ This 
is certainly very high praise, for both of 
these works have gone through many edi- 
tions, and enjoy a world-wide popularity, 
such as has been attained by few similar 
Those who are giving attention to 
this subject will await the appearance of Dr. 
Hark’s work with much interest, for he is 


| one of the most thoughtful of American 


writers in this important direction. 


THE circular of the Committee on Trans- 


| portation, with their recommendation as to 
| approved route of travel to San Francisco, 
and arrangements as to the comfort and 


This book | 
presents the method at its best, and for the | 


economy of the trip, will be found else- 
where in Zhe Journa/, to which we call the 
attention of Superintendents, Teachers and 
others who desire to také advantage of the 
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exceedingly low rates and special privileges 
offered by the railroads—namely: one fare 
for the round trip, tickets good for three 
months, stop-over privileges allowed at Chi- 
cago, Council Bluffs, Omaha, Denver, Salt 
Lake City, and points farther West, etc. 
Address Mr. H. A. Gross, Agent of the 
Chicago and Northwestern Railroad, Lan- 
caster, Pa., who will be pleased to give fur- 
ther information, and to answer promptly 
all questions from teachers or others who 
think of making this cheap summer trip to 
the Pacific Coast. 


We have been unable to obtain the copy 
of Dr. Wickersham’s paper on Normal 
Schools, promised in our last issue, which 
was read before the Department of Superin- 
tendence at Washington, the official to 
whom it was given by Dr. Lyte having 
either mislaid or lost the manuscript. Un- 


fortunately, Dr. W. preserved neither the 
original draft of the paper nor a copy of it. 


‘‘WHATEVER may be done in other portions 
of Pennsylvania by the public schools in re- 
lation to Arbor Day, Lancaster certainly 
does her whole duty. Here teachers and 
scholars seem to be thoroughly imbued with 
the spirit of the day. As often as it comes 
along we find that thorough preparation has 
been made to celebrate the day, not with 
enthusiasm only, but by practical work. 
The necessity for an effective system of for- 
estry and tree-planting generally, is demon- 
strated in ways that cannot fail to leave their 
impress upon the rising generation, to whom 
we must look for the best fruits of these 
teachings, and upon whom, in fact, our 
strongest hopes depend. The seed sown in 
the schools will in the end yield the most 
abundant results. People must be educated 
to tree-planting, just as they must be to 
everything else to which they are not accus- 
tomed. It is difficult very often, to bring 
men and women of mature years to enter 
upon some new project, however meritorious. 
Not so with the impressible pupils in the 
schools, These early imbibe whatever is 
presented to them in the course of their 
studies, and the impressions then received 
generally remain through life. The more 
we think over the subject the more we are 
impressed with the idea that the’ forestry 
question for this country must be solved in 
the school-room.’’ So writes Mr. F. W. 
Dieffenderfer, one of the editors of the Lan- 
caster Vew Fra, and also one of our most 
intelligent and enthusiastic practical arbori- 
culturists. 
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THE SUPERINTENDENTS IN 
CONVENTION. 


HE recent convention of Superinten- 

dents at Harrisburg, the proceedings 
of which are reported in full in the present 
issue of the Journa/, was very successful and 
satisfactory. The whole State was well re- 
presented. The papers read before the 
meeting were able and worthy of careful 
study. 

The first paper, by Superintendent Wolf, 
discussed the subject of County Institutes ; 
and we were glad to notice that the system 
of our State, which throws the chief respon- 
sibility upon the County Superintendent, 
was ably maintained. An animated dis- 
cussion followed the reading of the paper, 
and resolutions were passed in relation to 
the time of holding institutes, which, it is 
hoped, may eventuate in so distributing 
the dates of meeting that the State Depart- 
ment may be able to be more widely repre- 
sented. Last year, for some_ reason, 
twenty-four Institutes were convened during 
Christmas season. Probably this will not 
occur again; and better opportunity will 
be given the Superintendents to secure able 
instructors, and evening lecturers handling 
subjects in harmony with the educational 
purposes of a Teachers’ Institute. 

The City and Borough Superintendents 
discussed with much warmth the able paper 
of Superintendent Shelley, of York. ‘The 
difficulties connected with the transfer and 
promotion of teachers in City Schools re- 
quire the advice and action of the Superin- 
dents as well as of the Directors ; and the 
time is coming, when Directors, in our larger 
cities at least, will assume the noble position 
taken by the Cincinnati Board, and place 
the larger share of responsibility in this 
work directly upon the Superintendent. 

The last paper, considering the examina- 
tion and qualification of teachers, was a 
careful presentation of this important topic 
by Superintendent McNeal. A very earnest 
discussion followed. Indeed, so much de- 
pends upon the thorough work of our 
Superintendents in weeding out incompe- 
tent teachers and in constantly elevating the 
professional standard of all engaged in pub- 
lic instruction, that the subject ought to 
command our most earnest concern. Rigid 
thoroughness in the granting of certificates 
is demanded on every side and at any cost. 
Certificates are worse than useless if their 
face value is not acknowledged; and the 
Superintendents owe it to their office to ban- 
ish from the body of teachers those whose 
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scholarship and professional skill are insuffi- 
cient. Evenafterthe granting of provisional 
certificates, by careful inspection of actual 
work in the school-room, the Superinten- 
dent should satisfy himself in regard to each 
and all; and only after full and successful 
experience, and by evidence of unmistak- 
able character, should a professional certifi- 
cate be granted. More than this, when 
those holding provisional certificates are 
found to be defective in their work and non- 
progressive, they should no longer be 
allowed in the ranks at all. The very ob- 
ject of supervision and inspection is to 
enable the Superintendent to retain the good 
and turn away the bad, and nothing should 
shake his firmness is so doing. Nothing 
can be worse for the educational work of a 
county than a large body of indifferent pro- 
visional teachers. While injuring theschools, 
it blocks the way for the incoming of better 
teachers for the future. We feel satisfied 
that good results will come from the study 
of this paper and of the discussion which it 
elicited. 

During the convention, Governor Beaver 
made a very earnest address which was 
heartily appreciated. He eloquently urged 
the Superintendents to make every exertion 
in their power to aid the Forestry move- 


ment throughout the Commonwealth, by 
securing in their schools a proper observance 


of Arbor Day. He also pressed upon their 
attention the subject of Industrial Training, 
which is at present challenging the thought 
of educators throughout the country. His 
able remarks showed the deep interest he 
has taken and is taking in these subjects, 
and all recognized his zealous desire that his 
own State shall keep in the front rank in 
all the noble arts of peace. 

Dr. Wickersham was also present, and 
with much feeling addressed the convention, 
recalling earlier days, and the zeal and 
victories of the fathers, and at the same time, 
with all the enthusiasm of youth, pointing 
to further fields of conquest into which the 
Common Schools must enter before their 
noble mission can accomplish what its idea 
involves. As AZneas exhorted his well-worn 
heroes, so did our former leader on this oc- 
casion address us,— 

Revocate animos, moestumque timorem 
Mittite. Forsan et haecolim meminisse juvabit. 
Per varios casus, per tot discrimina rerum, 
Tendimus in Latium: sedes ubi fata quietas 
Ostendunt. 

Such conventions cannot but do good, and 
we are glad the body unanimously requested 
that hereafter they be called annually. 
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THIRD OF A CENTURY. 


HE Convention of Superintendents at 
Harrisburg brings up in the minds of 
veterans in the cause the vivid contrast be- 
tween the condition of things now and the 
status of affairs when a like convention, 
consisting only of County Superintendents, 
met a third of a century ago, during the 
Legislative session of 1855. Then the Su- 
perintendency was new in Pennsylvania, and 
only upon the threshold of its arduous ex- 
periences. Our reorganized school system 
was resting uneasily on the quicksands of 
unsettled and predominantly hostile public 
sentiment. The future was more than du- 
bious, and ‘‘ darkness was-on the face of the 
deep.’’ The organic structure of the 
schoul system was in peril of disaster in 
some of its most essential features, and it 
was the settled conviction of many intelli- 
gent and prominent people that the huge 
fabric would not long be sustained, and that 
the attempt to operate it would have to be 
given up. Salaries were pitifully inade- 
quate to the work, and, as a consequence, 
there was a corresponding lack of qualifica- 
tions and energy and zeal on the part of 
many of the incumbents. All this, of 
course, lowered the public estimate of the 
value and availability of the new supervis- 
ing agency, and increased the difficulty of 
sustaining it against the adverse current of 
public prejudice. The officers of the School 
Department in that distant day seemed at 
times like men trying to lift themselves in a 
hand-basket, constantly obliged to make 
strenuous and untiring efforts to sustain the 
new school law, instead of, as now, being 
securely supported by it. Much that was 
attempted then, and hoped for in the future, 
was widely regarded as chimerical and vis- 
ionary, and found no responsive echo in 
sluggish and reluctant public sentiment. 
The champions of the cause were virtually 
leaders of a forlorn hope. But time and 
patience and combined effort and influence 
gradually changed the current, and success 
was ultimately achieved in the face of many 
ungenerous predictions to the contrary. It 
was years, however, before the final victory 
was achieved, and the slow-changing opin- 
ions of the people first tolerated, and then 
supported, the new agencies and powers that 
the law had created. The work of that day 
was mainly preliminary in its character, and 
only in the shadowy future could be seen 
the higher and truer educational work that 
now characterizes the great bulk of our 
school operations. To call common school 
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teaching then a profession was a grotesque 
travesty upon the pedagogic art, and, in the 
main, school economy was away back in the 
dark ages. Toilers in the field at the pres- 
ent day often see discouragement in the 
task before them, because their ideal is so 
far beyond attempted achievment; whereas 
if they could take a long look backward, as 
well as forward, they would more truly re- 
alize the immense progress that has been 
made, and the high vantage ground they al- 
ready occupy, and in the light of that in- 
spiring consciousness they would move for- 
ward with buoyant courage and unflagging 
hopefulness to still greater victories. 

Those only who cherish optimistic visions 
of the future are worthy a place in the ranks 
of the marching army that has never suffered 
a defeat, nor turned its back upon any op- 
posing obstacle. Immense progress has 
been made in the thirty-three years that now 
pass in mental review, and we are on the 
threshold of the final completion of the op- 
erative frame-work of our school system, 
and, following hard upon it, the fullest and 
best development of our school life—a full- 
ness of development that will silence the 
cavil of the disaffected and the clamor of 
rival jealousies and uncharitableness—when 
the old Keystone will produce a race of ed- 
ucated men and women to do their share of 
the world’s work, in Church and State, in 
the business world and by the domestic 
fireside, who will find no superiors in any 
community on earth. 


— 
all 


RECORD OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 





OR many years it has been the custom 
in the Seventh Congressional District of 

Pennsylvania, composed of Chester and 
Delaware counties, to select the cadets for 
West Point and Annapolis by a competitive 


examination. As there will be a vacancy in 
the Naval Academy to be filled from that 
district next summer, the usual examination 
was held in West Chester in April. Three 
leading educators of the District composed 
the examining board, and eleven young 
men entered the examination. They were 
from all parts of the two counties and most 
of them had been educated in High Schools, 
Military Schools, or private schools, but the 
candidate who stood highest in the examina- 
tion was a young man, really a boy, the son 
of a shoemaker supporting his family by his 
daily labor, who had received his whole 
education in the public schools. A few 
weeks before, he had completed the graded 
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course of study in the township ungraded 
school. But it was in the township (East- 
town) which has for years patd better sal- 
aries to its teachers than any other in Ches- 
ter county, and in which the Directors take 
a great personal interest in the schools, care- 
fully selecting the best teachers, keeping 
them as long as they can, and looking after 
them and the schools constantly. 

And be it said to the credit of Hon. 
Smedley Darlington, member of Congress 
from that district, and himself an old 
teacher, that, although he is a radical Re- 
publican and represents a strong Republican 
District, he appointed this lad solely on his 
merits, his father being of an opposite po- 
litical party. We have known Hon. Thad- 
deus Stevens to do the same thing, and at 
the same time to lend the young candidate 
the necessary hundred dollars or more, for 
deposit upon entering the Academy. 

Competitive examination affords a fair 
field to all who choose to enter the lists, 
and enables all classes of advanced schools 
to be represented by their pupils. The 
largest class, and one of the strongest that 
has ever graduated from the West Point Mili- 
tary School, was that of 1886, in which was 
a goodly proportion of cadets who received 
appointment under the competitive exam- 
ination plan, mainly from the public schools, 
among them a son of one of the editors of 
this journal, and a graduate of the Lancaster 
High School. 

No cadet appointed from the Ninth Con- 
gressional District (Lancaster county) under 
the competitive plan, since its adoption by 
Thaddeus Stevens more than thirty years ago, 
has failed to pass the preliminary examina- 
tion for admission to the Military Academy, 
at which test from twenty to twenty-five per 
cent. of appointees from the country at large 
fail and are rejected each year. Of those 
who pass this test, probably an average of 
from forty to fifty per cent. are ‘‘found”’ 
and dismissed, or permitted to resign during 
the four years’ course that follows. Of ap- 
pointees from Lancaster county under the 
competitive plan but one has failed to grad- 
uate, this failure resulting from a desire to 
get away from the hard work and stern dis- 
cipline of that famous school—implying 
want of grit rather than lack of ability or 
of attainment in scholarship. 

The class of 1876,was second in numbers 
only to that of 1886. At its head during 
each year of the course, and at graduation, 
stood Wm. M. Black, now a captain of 
United States Engineers, also a graduate of 
the Lancaster High School, appointed by 
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competitive examination. We have heard 
him, on more than one occasion, express 
his grateful sense of obligation to the public 
schools for the valuable preparatory train- 
ing they afforded him. A graduate of the 
Marietta High School, this county, took 
the same rank at Annapolis, and was sent to 
the famous Woolwich school in England for 
a post-graduate course. The present cadets 
are a young man at West Point from one of 
the ungraded country schools, and at An- 
napolis from the Lancaster High School, 
both standing well in their classes. 

We may add in this connection, however, 
that while the common schools thus make 
good their claim upon the respect and con- 
fidence of the public, it is not best for the 
boys themselves that they should enter these 
National schools too young. It would be 
better to continue their studies until more 
mature in body and mind, and with char- 
acter strong and well-formed. Better enter 
West Point especially, in the maturity of 
early manhood than at the age when boys 
usually complete the course of study in the 
public schools. 


OUR SEVENTH ARBOR DAY. 


OBSERVANCE AT LANCASTER HIGH SCHOOL. 


HE newspapers report a general observ- 

ance of Arbor Day, which in so large a 
State as Pennsylvania means the planting of 
very many fruit, shade and forest trees. In 
many places, where the schools have not 
yet closed, the day was observed by tree- 
planting and special exercises appropriate 


to the occasion. Having once broken 
ground to plant, it is hoped that the spell 
may be broken also which seems to rest 
upon so many otherwise good people, pre- 
venting them from childhood to old age 
from ever planting a tree, or thinking it be- 
coming or possible for them to do so. ‘ Let 
the boys and girls begin this work in the 
schools, as they are now doing, and the men 
and women will carry it on,’’ is a very safe 
theory upon this most practical subject of 
tree-planting. 

The boys of the High School at Lancas- 
ter made their seventh general tree-plant- 
ing, some of the girls also putting in trees. 
The boys of the first class have also under- 
taken to care for a row of trees on the two 
street sides of Shreiner’s cemetery, planting 
such as are needed, and placing substantial 
tree boxes around those already growing as 
well as those just planted. 
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The trees were distributed to the pupils 
towards noon, and they were then dismissed 
to plant them according to instructions re- 
ceived at the opening of the morning ses- 
sion. The programme of the day, in addi- 
tion to the reading of Governor Beaver’s 
Arbor Day proclamation and selections ap- 
propriate to the occasion, afforded a remark- 
ably fine musical entertainment. The High 
School chorus sang delightfully, the volume 
of tone, variety of expression and accuracy 
of movement being especially noteworthy. 
To hear the ‘‘ Rataplan,’’ the ‘‘ Three Fish- 
ers,’’ ‘*O Fair Dove,’’ ‘‘I Come, I Come,”’ 
and one or two others, as they were sung by 
this chorus of 250 or more voices, was 
something to be remembered. The High 
School orchestra of twenty members, one- 
fourth of them girls, which accompanied the 
chorus throughout, and which also played 
four overtures or instrumental selections, 
under the lead of Prof. Thorbahn, their in- 
structor, deservedly attracted much atten- 
tion for the accuracy of their work. If 
there is another High School in the State 
that has instructors in music equal to Prof. 
Carl Matz and Prof. Carl Thorbahn, we 
should be glad to know of it. The pro- 
gramme was as follows ; 


Reading and Prayer Rev. E. L. Reed. 
Chorus—Angel of Peace (O. W. Holmes). ...... Keller 
Chorus—Bring Flowers (Felicia Hemans). ...... Bellini. 
Instrumental—Overture : Concealment (Heinrich). 

High School Orchestra. 
Chorus—Loving Voices. . 
Chorus—Rataplan (‘ Daughter of Regiment”). . . Donizetti 
Chorus—Three Fishers (Chas. Kingsley) Hullah 
Reading—Arbor-Day Proclamation of his E ¥ wy James A. 

Beaver, Governor of Pennsylvania. . D. McCaskey 
Concerted Duet—Piano and Viola (Goltman). 
Edith Metzger and Prof. C. Thorbahn, 

CiarsemeR BON. 2's ce 00 te be we Prof. Carl Thorbahn 
Reading—Arbor-Day Lessons from History. Luther D. Reed. 
Chorus (by the Girls)—The Kerry Dance. , . . « Molloy. 
Chorus—O Fair Dove! O Fond Dove! (Jean Ingelow) . Gatty 
Instrumental—Selections from Opera of ‘‘ Martha”’ (Flotow). 

High School Orchestra. 
Reading—Brave Old Oak (H. F. Chorley). . Katie A. Huber 
Reading—The Song of the Brook . . . . Esther M. Kendig. 
Chorus—Gently Sighs the Breeze 
Chorus—What Are the Wild Waves Sayi ing ? 
Instrumental—Overture : ‘‘ Hay Day’’ (Keeber). 

High School Orchestra. 


GENERAL REMARKS. 
Instrumental—Overture : “‘ Salutation’’ (Kochler). 

High School Orchestra. 
Chorus— Pleasure Climbs to Every Mounts ain a ® 
Chorus—Spring Song: ‘*I Come! ee 
Doxology—Praise God from Whom All Blessings Flow. 


Mr. Wm. McComsey, Chairman of the 
Executive Committee of the School Board, 
thanked the school very heartily for their 
delightful music; Rev. E. L. Reed, who is 
himself a good musician, did not think that 
anywhere else in the State was there a musi- 
cal programme of equal excellence on this 
Arbor day. Mr. Jas. C. Gable commended 
the action of the boys of the graduating 
class, and spoke of the benefit to the indi- 
vidual from his personal interest in plant 


. Gollmick. 
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growth and his love of nature. Mr. J. P, 
McCaskey read an extract from an old news- 
paper, and spoke of the cemetery adjoining 
the school, his remarks much as follows: 


In a copy of the Lancaster /#te//igencer 
bearing date Wednesday, April 30, 1800, which 
one of the boys left at the desk a few days since, 
I find this paragraph, no doubt taken from a 
Philadelphia paper of that early day: 

‘To the inhabitants of the cities in the United 
States, on the planting of trees near their dwell- 
ing houses, in the streets, and in public squares: 

“The inhabitants of the cities in the United 
States, and principally of Philadelphia, are suf- 
ficiently convinced of the prodigious advantages 
arising from trees planted in the streets and 
public squares, They are one of the first causes 
of the salubrity of the air ; because the branches 
and leaves have the property of collecting and 
absorbing the mephitic exhalations common in 
the summer season. The shade of trees cools 
the air and keeps the heat of the sun and the dust 
from the houses. It will also afford great com- 
fort to laboring men, working in the streets, and 
to passers-by, who, when the streets are en- 
tirely unshaded, are consequently exposed to 
the scorching heat of the sun. A house, the 
front whereof is planted with trees, might be 
rented or sold more advantageously than an- 
other not so; hence the trees are not only an 
ornament, but of real profit.” 

Eighty-eight years ago, as we see, the //e//i- 
gencer was giving space to this matter. It is 
doing the same thing to-day, as are all its con- 
temporaries, to most excellent purpose. 

Acting upon a suggestion of Mr. Gable, the 
practical man of our high school force, made to 
the school on last spring Arbor Day, the boys 
of the graduating class of this year have selected 
the streets along Shreiner’s cemetery—but a 
short distance from the school—for tree-planting. 
They have also provided boxes for the trees al- 
ready growing there. It is hoped that the re- 
sult may, in a few years, speak for itself and for 
the lads who have taken this matter under their 
care. This, we trust, may lead to an interest in 
the cemetery, on the part of the school, which 
shall aid in restoring something of its old-time 
attractiveness. 

It is fitting that this place should be chosen 
by the class, for the tomb of Thaddeus Stevens 
is here, a champion of freedom and of the com- 
mon schools. As has just been said, we shall 
hope that other planting will be done here, un- 
til this ‘‘God’s Acre,”’ to which lovers of freedom 
come that they may look upon the grave of the 
great Commoner, shall seem more worthy, from 
the quiet beauty of its surroundings, to be the 
honored spot where repose the ashes of a leader 
in one of the most momentous struggles of might 
against manhood of which history makes record. 


Here also is a monument to the memory of | 


F. J. Kramph, a man about whose grave fair 
flowers should bloom, and near which sweet 
birds should sing amid the the branches of no- 
ble trees. Thirty-five years ago, he planted, 
with good judgment and excellent taste, his pri- 
vate grounds on the corner of Chestnut and 
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Charlotte streets, now the Franklin grounds. 
Thirty years ago he died, but the trees grew on, 
and they are to-day an infinitely better memor- 
ial than marble. Fora quarter of a century, the 
result of his work, in this apparently small di- 
rection of tree-planting, has been a source of 
daily enjoyment to hundreds of passers-by who 
are men and women better and happier, in 
some degree at least, because thereof. The 
key-note to his estimable character is found in 
the sentiment inscribed upon his monument, 
“All religion has relation to life, and the life of 
religion is to do good.” It were but fitting that 
the spot in which his mortal remains lie buried 
—distant a hundred yards or more from the 
trees he planted—should be one of the most 
attractive in the city. 

This cemetery is also the burial place of John 
W. Jackson, another well-known and most 
honored citizen of Lancaster, whose life was 
closely identified for many years with the gen- 
eral direction of our public schools. We knew 
him long as familiar acquaintance and personal 
friend. Very early in the history of the schools 
he became deeply interested in their purpose 
and results, both realized and prospective, and 
thenceforward he was their faithful soldier and 
servant to his life's end. What man that knew 


him well but recalls his memory with tender re- 
spect, and with a feeling of regard that is near 
akir. to personal affection? Thoughtful, patient, 
a man of keen discernment, broad charity, gen- 
let his memory 


erous impulse, and good life 
be kept green! 

Why may not this place be made to attract 
again as it once did under the touch of old 
Martin Shreiner’s hand, who made it a garden 
of bloom in our boyhood memories, and whose 
name is also here upon one of the memorial 
stones? It were proper that the schools should 
contribute, under wise direction, towards mak- 
ing it a more attractive spot to our citizens gen- 
erally, as well as to the occasional visitor drawn 
thither by patriotic sentiment or personal regard. 

The editor of the Lancaster Wew £7 a, in 
a recent article on ‘‘ Arbor Day at the High 
School,’’ says: 

Not only did the pupils of the High School in 
this city measure up to the suggestions and re- 
quirements of Arbor Day in so far as the practi- 
cal observance was concerned, but they im- 
proved the occasion, and a most opportune one 
it was, to show what they have been doing in 
another field of «esthetic culture, that of vocal 
and instrumental music. We were among those 
who on last Friday afternoon took their way to 
the High School to see and hear what the pu- 
pils in this ‘‘ People’s College’ had prepared for 
the occasion. We have no room to enter into 
all the details of what was done on that occa- 
sion. We can only say that a long and most 
interesting programme, embracing vocal music 
by all the male and female pupils, and instru- 
mental music by the High School orchestra, was 
most satisfactorily carried out. We do not say 
that the young lads and lasses who compose 
that musical organization are all highly gifted 
musical geniuses, but we do say that they made 
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music that would have done credit to musical 
organizations which make far greater preten- 
sions. In fact, the music was of excellent char- 
acter throughout, and the well-deserved applause 
with which it was greeted on the part of the 
vistors showed how thoroughly it was appreci- 
ated. 

And now for a little retrospection. There 
were old school boys there on last Friday, lis- 
tening to the music and noting the surround- 
ings. They could not help contrasting what 
they saw with their own school-boy advantages 
and difficulties forty years ago. There was no 
music deserving the name in the schools then; 
there were no musical instructors, no school or- 
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chestras rendering the works of the great com- 
posers in most excellent style; there was no 
well-equipped gymnasium, where the body as 
well as the mind might be cared for; there were 
no handsome grounds and no stately structures 
standing thereon. Times have changed since 
then, and the change has in all things been for 
the better. What a magnificent thing our free 
school system is! What a glorious work it is 
How deserving of credit the men who 
How much we owe, all of us, to 
the able, enthusiastic, and most worthy men 
and women who from week to week and from 
year to year give their lives’ best services to 
the cause of public education ! 


>>? 
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tions will be in force: 1. The examination must 
be strictly private, no person being admitted ex- 


HE annual examinations of the several | cept the members of the faculty, the Board of 


State Normal Schools will be held as 
follows : 
TuFSDAY, MAY 29, 9 A. M. 
Mansfield—Prof. James Elden, Supt. M. F. 
Cass, and Supt. W. B. Gillett. 
TUESDAY, JUNE 5, 9 A. M. 
© Bloomsburg.—Prof. J. F. McCreary, Supt. W. 
E. Bloom, and Supt. W. D. Steinbach. 





| 


West Chester.—Prof. N. C. Schaeffer, Supt. | 


Jos. S. Walton, and Supt. D. M. Wolf. 
Lock Haven.—Prof. A. J. Davis, Supt. D. M. 
Brungard, and Supt. D. M. Wolf. 
TUESDAY, JUNE 12, 9 A. M. 
Clarion.—Prof. J. A. Cooper, Supt. C. F. 
McNutt, and Supt. W. P. Eckles. 
California.—Prof. L. H. Durling, Supt. Geo. 
A. Spindler, and Supt. J. M. Berkey. 
Millersville.—Prof. D. J. Waller, Supt. M. J. 
Brecht. and Supt. R. K. Buehrle. 
TUESDAY, JUNE I9, 9 A. M. 
Kutztown.—Prof. E. O. Lyte, Supt. L. A. 
Freeman, and Supt. R. T. Ditchburn. 
Edinboro.—Prof. Theodore B. Noss, Supt. 
Geo. B. Lord, and Supt. R. M. Streeter. 
Shippensburg.—Prof. Geo. M. Philips, Supt. 
A. J. Beitzel, and Supt. B. W. Peck. 
TUESDAY, JUNE 26, 9 A. M. 
Indiana,—Prof. D.C. Thomas, Supt. W. A. 
Cochran, and Supt. J. W. Leech. 
Superintendents of the several Normal School 


Districts are invited to be present at the exami- 
nations in their respective districts. The ex- 


ners will be paid by the State. No one ap- 
pointed as a member of the Board can be 
absent without securing the services of another 


Trustees, and invited guests. 2. The voting 
must be done by ballot. 3. The result of the 
examinations must be announced by the Presi- 
dent of the Board. 

The order of examinations will be as follows: 

1. A careful, written examination in the fol- 
lowing branches. First—J/at‘hematics, includ- 
ing Arithmetic, Algebra and Geometry. Sec- 
ond— Natural Sciences, including Natural Phil- 
osophy, Botany and Physiology and Hygiene. 
Third—Language, including Spelling, Reading, 
Grammar, Rhetoric and the elements of Latin. 
Fourth—-/istorical Sciences, including Geogra- 


| phy, History of the United States and the Consti- 
| tution of the United States. Fifth—/Professtonal 


Studies, including Mental Philosophy, Methods 
of Instruction and School Economy. 
2. A brief supplementary oral examination in 


| the same branches. 


3- A special examination in Drawing, Vocal 
Music and Book-keeping. No student who has 
not studied these branches to the extent re- 


| quired, and for the length of time named in the 


course of study, can graduate. 

Normal School Principals are earnestly re- 
guested to make a thorough, personal, prelimt- 
nary examination of the classes, in their several 
schools, and to drop ali students not fully bre- 
pared, both in scholarship and teaching skill. 

To facilitate these examinations, each school 
is requested to provide its class with a room fur- 
nished with desks, a blackboard upon which 


| questions may be written, and a sufficient quan- 


tity of unruled paper in half sheets, about eight 
by ten inches in size, clasps for fastening the 
sheets together, and suitable pencils for writ- 


penses of the members of the Board of Exami- | ing. 


The State Superintendent hopes to find at 


| all the schools the minutes of the proceedings 


person, of the same class, and all such changes | 


shall be subject to the approval of the Depart- 
ment. 
tive votes out of five in order to graduate. 

The following rules concerning the examina- 


Each student must receive four affirma- | 


| of the several Boards of Examiners which have 


held sessions at these schools, including com- 
plete lists of all ‘students who are recom- 
mended for examination. 
E. E. HIGBEE, 
Supt. Public Instruction. 
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DUTY OF SCHOOL BOARDS. 
PUBLISHING ANNUAL FINANCIAL STATEMENT. 


‘THE law entitled “An Act to regulate the 
| publication of the accounts and financial 
should not be 
It is as 


statements of School Boards,” 
disregarded by Boards of Directors. 
follows: 

Sec. 1. That it shall be the duty of each 
board of school directors in the several school 
listricts of this commonwealth annually, at the 
close of the school year, to place in the hands 
of proper auditors a full certified statement, 
itemized, of their receipts and expenditures for 
the past year, including the assets and liabilities 
of the district, of all kinds, with all books, 
papers and vouchers relating to the same, to be 
by said auditors examined, and if found to be 

rrect, approved ; such statement to be spread 
upon the minutes of the board of directors, and 
in a condensed but fully classified form fwé- 
lished by said board in not less than ten written 
r ptinted hand bills, to be put up in the most 
public places in the district, or, if deemed pre- 
ferable, in the two newspapers of the county in 
which the district is situated, having the largest 
circulation among the citizens interested; and 
for any neglect or failure to perform the duties 
enjoined by this act, the officers named therein 
shall be considered guilty of misdemeanor, pun- 
ishable by a fine not exceeding three hundred 
dollars, to be paid into the school fund of the 
district in which the offense shall have been 
committed. 

Sec. 2. That the publication of the accounts 
of school boards herein provided for shall be in 
lieu of all publication of said accounts now re- 
quired by law; and all acts or parts of acts in- 
consistent herewith be and are hereby repealed. 
brovided, That the provisions of this act shall 
not extend to cities of the first class. 
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REPORTS OF THE INSPECTORS. 


‘THE reports of Inspectors of the Soldiers’ 
Orphan Schools for the year ending May 
31st, 1887, are as follows: 


REPORT OF MRS. MIRA ATTICK. 
To E. E. HiGBee, Superintendent of Soldiers’ 

Orphan Schools: 

Dear Sir: 1 have the honor and pleasure to 
present to you my first annual report as inspec- 
tor and examiner of the soldiers’ orphan schools 
of Pennsylvania. 

You will remember that quite unexpectedly, 
and unsolicited by me, I was asked, by Governor 
Robert E. Pattison, to accept this position. I 
had never been in one of these schools, there- 
fore my knowledge of the requirements was 
very imperfect; in fact I was a novice, unac- 
quainted with all business matters of such insti- 
tutions, and I naturally hesitated to assume 
such responsibity. I was assured by the Gover- 
nor that it would not be a difficult task, if I 
could endure the fatigue of traveling, as some 
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of the schools were quite distant and in several 
instances the roads very rough, and that I 
would find a great deal that was very pleasant 
in connection with the schools. The examina- 
tions, he further remarked, were very delightful 
and interesting, and he kindly offered any as- 
sistance I might desire at any time. Thus, 
with the help and kindness of the Governor, by 
sending books and other information, also with 
the proffered aid from yourself and the oblig- 
ing clerks of the Department, as well as from 
the commanders and some of the comrades of 
Posts 58 and 116, I consented to at least make 
the attempt. 

Having received my commission on October 
29, 1886, I made my first visit on November 
22. The cordial welcome that greeted me at 
every school and at all the homes with but one 
exception, was so highly encouraging that I 
then determined to continue and do all in my 
power to discharge the duties of the position 
faithfully and _ conscientiously. My visits 
throughout have been pleasant and satisfactory. 
I was agreeably surprised and much gratified 
to find the schools in such a good condition, 
and to see how well the children have been 
cared for in every respect. Any suggestions 
which I have found it necessary to make were 
pleasantly received and cheerfully adopted, 
showing a perfect willingness on the part of the 
principals to do everything they could which 
would promote the comfort and advance the in- 
terests of the children under their charge. I 
sincerely regret that I was unable to attend any 
of the public examinations. I give in the fol- 
lowing report the result of my visits, and it 
might be well to add in this connection that in 
no case was my presence anticipated, being on 
my first trip unacquainted with any of the prin- 
cipals or managers. 

Chester Springs.—R. H. Van Horn, man- 
ager. Number of children on roll, 311. Two 
visits. This school occupies a series of build- 
some are frame and some stone—all in 
The old hospital of the Revo- 
lutionary times is still used. Previous to the 
school’s being established here it had been a 
watering place. The water is very clear, cool, 
and of the best quality. My visits to this school 
have been pleasant and in every way satisfac- 
tory. 

Dayton.—Mrs. Eliza 
Number of children on roll, 225. Two visits. 
This school is doing very nicely. The prin- 
cipal is a lady who seems quite competent for 
the position, and discharges the multiplicity of 
her duties with kindness and firmness. The 
children are very much attached to her. Indi- 
vidual towels are not supplied, and the bathing 
facilities are not as satisfactory as I find them 
at the other schools. 

Harford.—]. M. Clark, principal. Number 
of children on roll, 249. Two visits. This 
school is delightfully situated. Everything is 
conveniently arranged and well managed, as 
far as I can judge. The children are certainly 
well cared for and are kindly treated by those 
in charge. 

Mansfield.—Number of children on roll, 211. 


ings- 
good condition. 


Ambrose, principal. 
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Two visits. Mrs. Jane M. Allen was in charge 
during my two visits. What she has done for 
this school has been well done. It has been 
her aim and ambition to spare nothing which 
would contribute to the welfare of the children, 
and the result proves that she has faithfully 
performed her part during her administration 
and is deserving of the warmest praise. 

McA llisterville—J. M. Sherwood, principal. 
Number of children on roll, 232. Two visits. 
This is a pleasant school to inspect. The build- 
ings are large, built of brick and in good condi- 
tion. The children are healthy and well cared 
for. Plenty of the best food and clothing, and 
most efficient teachers and other help. 

Mercer.—J. H. Smith, principal. Number of 
children on roll, 297. Two visits. The old 
frame buildings were erected for a water-cure 
establishmant, and are in very good repair 
considering what they are. New and higher 
buildings would be much better. I was very 
much pleased with the manner in which every- 
thing was conducted at this school. Mr. Smith 
is well qualified for the work, and attends to his 
duties very thoroughly and nicely. The lava- 
tory arrangements are very good. 

Mount Joy.—E. O. Kreider, principal. Num- 
ber of children on roll, 253. Three visits. 
There is no fault to be found with this school. 
In fact, I was very much gratified at each visit 
to find everything in the best of order and one 
and all doing their work faithfully. I was de- 
lighted to hear of the success of their examina- 
tion. 

S. O. Institute —P. J. Umstead, principal. 
Number of children on roll, 296. Two visits. 
This is an excellent institution in every respect, 
and has a splendid location in the city of Phila- 
delphia. It has all the modern improvements 
for heating, cooking and laundry. All con- 
nected with the school are not only qualified, 
but also very kind and agreeable. The kinder- 
garten is under good management and is an 
important feature of the school. 

Uniontown.—A. H. Waters, principal. Num- 
ber of children on roll, 268. This was the first 
school I visited. A new school building had 
been erected, and many improvements were 
almost completed. The new dining-room and 
kitchen are now finished. Mr. Waters and 
family can congratulate themselves on having 
made this school, with all its improvements, 
one of the best in the State. This has occas- 
ioned very considerable expense, but the re- 
sults are highly satisfactory, because the im- 
provements have made the place far more con- 
venient and attractive. This school I have 
visited twice, the first time remaining from 
Monday until Wednesday morning, and the 
second time over night. 

White Hall.—S. B. Heiges, principal. Num- 
ber of children on roll, 254. Three visits. The 
kindergarten at this school is worthy of special 
notice. The building is on the opposite side of 
the road from the main school building and has 
a good location. The school-room, dormitor- 
ies &c., are all in excellent order, being well 
ventilated, neat, and clean. It is occupied by 
the matron and 27 little boys. 
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I also visited the Pennsylvania Training 
School for Feeble-Minded Children, in which 
there are 2 soldiers’ orphans, and the following 
homes: Church Home, 5 children ; Children’s 
Home, 1 child; St. John’s Orphan Asylum, 2 
children ; St. Paul's Orphan Home, 54 children 
Tressler Orphan Home, 102 children, and the 
Industrial School, 11 children. These homes are 
all very attractive, cheerful and pleasant, neat 
and comfortable. The home at Butler is now the 
most complete in its arrangements. I have 
made two visits to this home. The building: 
are better than some of the other homes, and 
are now supplied with natural gas for cooking 
and heating, 

The buildings at many of the schools are so 
old that it is very difficult to keep them in re- 
pair. It would be best to rebuild them as they 
are too low and should have higher ceilings: 
ventilation could then be made better. The 
Schools not being permanent, this is not recom- 
mended. 

Military discipline is considered the best. 
The children are under drill all the -time, 
whether in school or out; going to or from 
their classes, and in their entrance to or exit 
from the different buildings. The principals 
and teachers are competent for their several 
positions and faithful in the performance of 


{ what is required from the first grade to the 


eighth. 

Dormitories.—These are well ventilated and 
clean, including beds, bedding, floors, &c. 

Military Tactics.—Military tactics and calis- 
thenics are taught, also household and domes- 
tic pursuits. The old clothing is utilized by 
making it into carpets, which look very neat 
and pretty in the dormitories. Economy and 
good housekeeping are thus unitedly taught. 

A griculture.—Agricultural pursuits, includ 
ing practical farming and floriculture, are also 
taught at some of the schools. 

/ood.—The food furnished is of the best qual- 
ity, of the most substantial kind, and is well and 
carefully prepared. 

Clothing.—The material of the clothing is o! 
good quality. The children are neatly dressed, 
healthy and happy. 

There has been some sickness in the schools, 
but comparatively few deaths. 

Very respectfully submitted, 
MIRA ATTICK, 
Inspector and Examiner. 


REPORT OF JOHN W. SAYERS. , 


To E. E, Hieber, Superintendent of Soldier: 

Orphans’ Schools : 

Sir: At your request, 1 have again visited 
the schools. It has afforded me great pleasure 
to render this voluntary service and to report to 
you the result of my inspection. I found the 
Chester Springs, McAllisterville, Mount Joy, and 
Soldiers’ Orphan Institute, to which my atten- 
tion was most particularly directed, in excellent 
condition. I have observed but little, if any, 
improvements to the buildings, their sanitary 
condition, or in the convenience of their ar- 
rangements, with the exception of a new roof 
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upon one of the smaller outhouses at the Mount 
joy school. 
* Instruction.—No change has been made in 
the course of instruction, nor could there be 
without positive disadvantage to the scholars; 
neither have any changes been made among 
the teachers excepting such as have been re- 
quired by accidental circumstances. Probably 
no schools in the Commonwealth have, as a 
rule, been provided with a better schedule of 
studies or with more efficient and earnest in- 
structors than the soldiers’ orphan schools. I 
have had occasion heretofore, to commend the 
course of instruction and the ability of the 
teachers to apply it. My present visit has not 
changed my favorable opinion. The advance- 
ment of the pupils is quite marked and is cer- 
tainly equal to that of any schools in the country. 
Health.—T he scholars are cleanly in appear- 
ance, comfortably clothed, well fed, and quite 
happy and contented. The general health of 
the schools is remarkable; a better showing is 
not made anywhere in the State. The propor- 
tion of sickness is, and from the earliest institu- 
tion of the schools has been, exceedingly small. 
Whatever theoretical defects may have been 
imagined in the sanitary surroundings of the 
schools, there certainly have been no real de- 
ficiencies which have, in the slightest degree, 
been detrimental to health. I have no hesita- 


tion in saying that the sanitary arrangements 
are better at most of the schools than at a ma- 
jority of the best private residences of the coun- 


try or at most of our hotels at our summer 
health resorts. 

Moral Training.—The evidences of good 
moral training are manifest throughout the 
schools. They are also attested by hundreds of 
persons who have taken the sixteeners into 
their employ. It cannot be otherwise. The 
excellent character of the teachers, as well as 
their interest in the welfare of their pupils, is a 
guarantee that the morals of the schools will not 
be disregarded. 

Finally.—The public has had before it a con- 
siderable degree of controversy in regard tothe 
condition and management of the schools. 
Many have been led to expect that radical 
changes would be made; that new buildings 
would be erected with extended accommoda- 
tions and improved sanitary appliances; that 
an entirely different style of living would be in- 
troduced, and the scholars be supplied with 
luxuries not found in the humble homes from 
which they came or in those into which they 
will have to go when their time is out. I can 
only say that none of these things have been 
done. Some of them are not practicable, and 
others are not proper. If any fault exists it 
} must be attributed to the system, and not to the 
management. The same causes operate now 
which existed two years ago, and it is no dere- 
liction either of the Inspectors or yourself that 
greater improvements have not been made. 
The State does not own the buildings, and the 
compensation paid to owners is not sufficient to 
do what is demanded. The Commonwealth 
has pledged itself to furnish comfortable homes 
and to give a fair, substantial, rudimentary 
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English education to her soldiers’ orphans, and 
that pledge has been faithfully kept. 

The jealous interest and unabated watchful- 
ness of the Grand Army of the Republic over 
the welfare of their dead comrades’ orphans is 
a strong guarantee that no great wrong will be 
permitted against the schools or in them with- 
out a prompt demand for speedy redress. I 
have, therefore, no fear of the verdict of the 
future upon the present oversight and manage- 
ment. The pupils, through their organized so- 
cial union, will speak for themselves; and their 
lives as useful and patriotic citizens will speak 
for the schools. Grateful to you for your con- 
tinued confidence, and congratulating you upon 
the success which has attended your adminis- 
tration, 

I respectfully submit this report. 

J. W. SAYERS, 
Special Examiner. 


— >_> 


ITEMS FROM REPORTS. 


ALLEGHENY.—Supt. Hamilton: Verona bor- 
ough has built an addition, adding five rooms 
to its Second ward school building making it one 
of the most complete as well as most convenient 
school buildings in our county. Two new 
frame school buildings have been built in Rob- 
inson township. Theschool apparatus of Char- 
tiers borough has been increased by a full set 
of wall maps. Sewickley borough has had its 
school apparatus increased during the year. The 
schools throughout our county are now pretty 
well supplied with apparatus. It is with feeling 
of profound sorrow that we call attention of the 
readers of Zhe Journa/ to the sudden death of 
ex-county Supt. J. S. Johnston. He died of 
pneumonia on March 23, after a brief illness of 
four days. He was possessed of rare intellec- 
tual vigor, great decision of character and firm- 
ness of purpose. As superintendent of this 
county his administration was positive and ag- 
gressive ; and in laboring to bring the schools up 
to his high ideal, he did much to increase their 
efficiency and to advance the interests and pro- 
mote the welfare of education. He was an 
earnest, exemplary Christian, active in every 
good work, a man whose life was one of conse- 
cration and devotion to the Master. He leaves 
a wife and three children to mourn his loss. 

ARMSTRONG.—Supt. Bowser: Local insti- 
tutes held at Kittanning Apollo, Mt. Olivet, and 
Worthington were well patronized, and the ex- 
cises were highly interesting and practical. 

BEAVER.—Supt. Reed: Almost all of the 
ungraded schools closed in March. I had pre- 
viously ascertained, by means of a blank form 
of instruction, the names of all the pupils who 
had completed the common branches. Exam- 
inations were then held. Out of the sixty-nine 
pupils reported, twenty-five received certificates 
of graduation. It is thought that much good 
will come from this plan. The schools of the 
county have been unusually good during the 
term just closed. 

CAMBRIA.—Supt. Leech: I recently attended 
a local institute in Portage district. It was well 
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attended by teachers and citizens; and espec- 
ially by the children. This district, aided by 
several of its neighbors, has held ten of these 
institutes, and unquestionably with good results. 
A wide-awake local institute was also held in 
Ebensburg, by the teachers of several contiguous 
districts. In the evening the attendance was 
so large that some were turned away. 
CENTRE.—Supt. Wolf: The Board of Trus- 
tees of the State College, at a recent meeting, 
established a Chair of Pedagogy, and elected the 
Principal of the Preparatory Department to the 
new position. The teacher and pupils of the 
Centre Line school secured by means of a fes- 
tival, sufficient funds for the purchase of a set 
of outline maps. The principal of the Spring 
Mills grammar school purchased a sufficient 
number of standard literary works to furnish in- 
structive reading for his pupils during the year. 
CHESTER.—Supt. Walton: The directors of 
London Grove township have built a new 
school-house north of Avondale. The dressed 
limestone, pointed with red mortar, presents a 
leasing effect. The modern architecture in 
Pelfry. portico and front doorway is the admira- 
tion of every passer by. The hard-wood finish 
inside contrasts well with the rough natural 
laster of the walls. The thirty-six feet of slate 
board offers better blackboard facilities than 
can be found in the average rural school-house, 
yes, better than is often found in our graded 
schools per capita. Three registers in the floor 
distribute the hot air from the furnace below. 
This is one of our best built school houses ; in 
it the ornamental and the useful are combined. 
CLINTON.—Supt. Brungard: Our local insti- 
tute held at Logansville, for three continuous 
districts, was a grand success. It opened on 
Friday evening, and closed on Saturday even- 
ing with a musical and elocutionary entertain- 
ment. We had a commodious hall, yet did not 
have standing room for all. Teachers and 
citizens were enthusiastic. Liberty school, in 
Dunstable township, held an entertainment 
and secured sufficient funds to purchase an ex- 
cellent organ. Charlton school purchased an 
outfit in the line of mathematical apparatus. 
Many of our schools are already closed. 
CUMBERLAND.—Supt. Beitzel: Popular inter- 
est in school visitation reached flood tide in the 
month of February. Over three hundred per- 
sons honored the school interests of Monroe, 
Upper and Lower Allen, South Middleton and 
East Pennsboro’ township with their presence 
during my official visits. Ail the directors, ex- 
cept one, accompanied me. Some interesting 
and instructive addresses were made to the 
children by directors and patrons. During 
the year a first-class house was built in East 
Pennsboro’. Educational meetings were held, 
during March, in Forest, Hope, and Myerstown 
districts. Over six hundred persons were in 
attendance. Addresses were made by directors, 
patrons, and the County Superintendent. Quite 
a number of our teachers will attend the Ship- 
pensburg Normal School during the summer. 
FRANKLIN.—Supt. Slyder: Two educational 
meetings were recently held one at Lemaster, 
and the other at St. Thomas. I am able to say 
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that these meetings were highly appreciated by 
the persons in attendance. The country schools 
are about all closed. It gives me pleasure to 
state that our schools have, on the whole, been 
properly cared for. A number of the schools 
closed with suitable entertainments. 

GREENE.—Supt. Waychoff: A largely in- 
creased number of our schools have closed with 
appropriate exercises for the last day—class 
drills, exhibitions of school work, etc., inter- 
spersed with some literary features. The citi- 
zens are greatly interested in such exercises, 
and much educational interest is thereby gained. 

JEFFERSON.—Supt. Hughes: Our schools are 
doing well. The teachers are faithful and zeal- 
ous, and exhibit a marked degree of improve- 
ment in their methods and practice of teaching. 
We are getting better results this winter, from 
both teachers and scholars, than ever before. 

JUNIATA.—Supt. Auman: Nearly all our 
schools have closed. The majority of the teach- 
ers did good work. Literary societies were organ- 
ized in nearly every district, and many of these 
will continue during the summer. I visited the 
Soldiers’ Orphan School at McAllisterville re- 
cently, and found the school in a prosperous 
condition. Evidences of progress are visible on 
every hand. 

LEHIGH.—Supt. Knauss: Most of our coun- 
try schools closed at the end of March, many 
of them with a public examination. The teacher 
of the Germansville school, with the aid of her 
pupils and patrons, got up a supper and en- 
tertainment on February 22d, for the benefit of 
the school, and realized eight dollars, which 
was invested in apparatus. 

LUZERNE.—Supt. Coughlin: Having vis- 
ited the schools in a number of districts, I am 
prepared to say that they are in good condition. 
Sugar Loaf as usual is doing excellent work. 
Black Creek schools are better than ever before. 
Salem is coming to the front educationally. The 
local institutes are doing a great deal to awaken 
public sentiment. Five meetings were held in 
February, and five in March. I notice im- 
provements wherever I go, in the line of fur- 
niture, school-room decoration and apparatus. 

MIFFLIN.—Supt. Myers: With the excep- 
tion of Lewistown the schools of our county 
are about all closed. I visited all of them 
twice, and a few three times, spending a half 
day each time in nearly all the country schools. 

MonROE.—Supt. Paul: Through the efforts 
of the W. C. T. U.,a public library and reading 
room has been established in East Stroudsburg. 
The local institutes and literary societies at 
Bushkill, Mt. Home and McMichael’s, will hold 
their last sessions in April. 

NORTHUMBERLAND.—Supt. Bloom: Many 
of the country schools closed in March. Some 
I visited the second time and found the attend- 
ance nearly equal to that of the winter months. 
Teachers and pupils, with few exceptions, mani- 
fested an interest in their work to the last day 
of the term. I held two local institutes, in Up- 
per.and Lower Mahanoy townships respec- 
tively. These meetings were well attended 
and productive ofmuch good. They are import- 
ant factors in educating public sentiment. 
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PeRRY.—Supt. Aumiller: The directors of 
Millerstown have enlarged the public school 
grounds by the purchase of an adjacent lot. 
This much needed and laudable improvement 
will cost the district about $300. A neat, sub- 
stantial brick building has been erected in 
Howe township. It is located upon an eleva- 
tion and has a fine playground of ample pro- 
portions. Duncannon and Marysville will, at 
the end of the term, graduate their first classes 
from the public schools. Five pupils were grad- 
nated from the Liverpool High School. The 
commencement exercises were very interesting. 
The Bloomfield Academy opened with a large 
attendance of students. 

SNYDER.—Supt. Herman: A very profitable 
local institute was held at Port Trevorton. 
Teachers, directors and citizens joined in the 
discussion of local school questions. In several 
places teachers have had trouble in school man- 
agement. Parents and teachers cannot afford 
to be hostile on the question of school discipline. 
Parents ought to be particularly judicious in the 
expression of opinions as to the management of 
the school, and especially so in the presence of 
their children. 

SOMERSET.—Supt. Berkey; All the schools of 
the county were visited except two, and eleven 
were twice visited. Nearly all will be closed by 
the roth of April. Most teachers report very 
fair attendance, except where sickness has in- 
terfered. The Somerset borough schools grad- 
uate their first class of eight this year. This is 
also the first class of the kind in the county. 
The course of study adopted last year is giving 
very general satisfaction, and has resulted in 
more thorough and systematic work in the en- 
tire school. We hope to be able to report other” 
districts next year as having adopted a regular 
course of study. 

SULLIVAN.—Supt. Black: The regular meet- 
ing of the County Teachers’ Association was 
held at Forksville in February. The attend- 
ance was smali on account of inclement 
weather. Two local institutes, held during 
the same month, were well attended. The 
subjects discussed were in connection with 
practical school-room work, participated in by 
the most progressive teachers of the county. 

WayneE.—Supt. Kennedy: Two new school 
houses were recently built in Manchester town- 
ship. I was not able to reach all of the 
schools, as many of the roads were impassable 
during the greater part of the winter. Monthly 
institutes are held by the teachers of the Hones- 
dale schools. 

BEAVER FALLS.—Supt. Knight: In order to 
accommodate the increased attendance, the 
Board of Education has decided to erect an- 
other eight-room building the coming summer. 

BRADFORD.—Supt. Boyce: The Board has 
purchased Mason’s New Music Charts for each 
building, and also decided to adopt their new 
Music Readers. Teachers have combined the 
Tonic Sol-Fa method with this, and we are al- 
ready noticing a marked improvement in our 
music. 

HAZLETON.—Supt. Harman: Our School 
Board has purchased a fine set of maps— 
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eighteen in number—embracing political and 
physical geography, and general history. The 
maps are upon spring rollers, and have separate 
veneered cases. Such action by the Board is 
encouraging to both teachers and superintend- 
ent. 

NANTICOKE.—Supt. Monroe: Several of our 
teachers are doing special professional reading 
and study, with the hope of obtaining a higher 
grade certificate. Our high school normal class 
is composed of three young ladies, who are 
taking an elementary course in teaching under 
the direction of the Superintendent. 

New CASTLE.—Supt. Bullock: Our schools 
were closed one day in February and all the 
teachers visited schools in the neighboring 
towns. I spent some time in the Pittsburgh 
schools. The high school gave an entertain- 
ment, whereby enough money was raised 
for the purchase of a fine piano, costing 
$450. Our people are interested in school 
questions, and the teachers are enthusias- 
tic—both hopeful signs. March was a pleas- 
ant and profitable mouth for the schools ; tardi- 
ness reduced to one-fourth of the record for 
September; attendance improving; and very 
few leaving so far. A fine new building was 
formally opened March gth. It is to be used 
for the high school, with the primary schools in 
the first story. It is modern in all its appoint- 
ments—first-class ventilation —Smead-Ruttan 
system of heating—cost, $25,000. 

O1L City.—Supt. Babcock: One of our new 
school-houses was occupied January Ist, and 
the other February ist. They contain four 
rooms each, and every room was at once filled. 
We have now rooms enough to contain com- 
fortably all of our schools, excepting the high 
school, which is crowded. The educational 
effect of good school-rooms, well lighted, venti- 
lated, and furnished, is apparent in our new 
buildings. We get better work done in them 
than in the rented rooms, which were ill 
adapted to school purposes. 

SCRANTON.—Supt. Phillips: Our teachers are 
doing more intelligent work day by day. The 
number reading educational and pedagogical 
works is greatly increased. Our board is taking 
a greater interest in the matter of school venti- 
lation and apparatus. 

SHARON.—Supt. Canon: Our directors are 
considering plans for the erection of a four- 
room addition to the East Ward school. This 
is made necessary by the crowded condition 
of our present schools, as well as by the recent 
annexation of territory from Hickory township, 
which adds about Ioo to our school population 
and 500 to the population of the borough. 

SouTH EAston.—Supt. Shull: We have had 
a series of lectures on physiology, delivered at 
our institutes, by one of our leading physicians, 
and have noticed its good effects in the schools. 

PLYMOUTH Twp. (Luzerne Co. )—Supt. Gildea: 
The evening schools have closed after being in 
session four months. A very successful local 
institute of the township and borough teachers 
was held at the People’s Theatre. Many 
teachers from surrounding districts were in at- 
tendance. 














THREE GREAT HISTORIES. 





NE of the most important departments in 
any library, and especially in a School 
Library, is the department of history. It ought 
to be as full as possible, and yet to be worth 
anything it should be very select also. Where 
the means are not available to make it embrace 
the innumerable historical monographs that are 
extant and continually appearing, which indeed 
in a School Library would scarcely be desirable, 
considerable discrimination is required to select, 
first of all, the absolutely best, and then the re- 
latively most important works. We have before 
us now three histories which it may safely be 
said are indispensable in every historical library, 
because they belong to the world’s great his- 
tories. Two of them have been before the pub- 
lic long enough to be recognized as such by 
every one, and to have the verdict of time in 
their favor. The third one is newer, not yet 
finished even, but bears all the marks of great- 
ness and enduring value. 
This last work to which we refer is Prof. Her- 
bert Tuttle’s History of Prussia, published by 
Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., of Boston, 
and to be complete in five volumes ($2.25 per 
vol). The first volume appeared several years 
ago, and gives the history of Prussia from the 
beginning up to the accession of Frederick the 
Great. The second and third volumes are just 
out, and treat of the period of Frederick's 
reign up to 1756, or the beginning of the Seven 
Years’ War. Volumes four and five are to com- 
— the history to the close of Frederick's reign. 
Zach volume may almost be regarded as a sep- 
arate and complete work on its period. Thus 
the first is a full and thorough treatment, from 
original sources, many of them heretofore in- 
accessible to English writers, of that period, so 
important in the history of all Europe, in which 
were laid the massive and deep foundations not 
only of the kingdom of Prussia, but really also 
of the present great German Empire. The 
character of the “Great Elector” of Branden- 
burg is shown forth in quite a new light, and 
very different in many respects from that in 
which it has usually been presented. He seems 
to have been anything else than truly great, and 
to have been chiefly instrumental in robbing 
Prussia of her originally free and liberal con- 
stitution. The important work of Frederick the 
Great's despotic father is very clearly shown. 
The character of Frederick himself is made to 
appear very different from what we are accus- 
tomed to from Carlyle’s work, and evidently 
more true to life and impartial history. Prof. 
Tuttle’s style is clear and interesting, and we 
repeat our conviction that his volumes will take 
rank among the few great histories, and will 
give his name a place by the side of those 
others, like Bancroft, Motley, Prescott, Park- 
man, which reflect honor upon American his- 
torical literature. Certainly there is no history 


of Prussia in the language that can compare 
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with Mr. Tuttle’s. We await the remaining 
two volumes with much interest. 

The other two “ great histories’’ before us are 
merely new and improved editions of two works 
that have long been recognized by all as stand- 
ard works, and the best in their several spheres. 
So far as known to us no attempt even has ever 
been made to supplement or supersede /a/- 
lam's Middle Ages. It stands alone, peerless 
and unrivalled in its field, the acknowledged 
only authority on that intricate yet important 
period of European history between the fifth 
and fifteenth centuries of our era. It is virtu- 
ally the only clear and philosophical account of 
the forces and influences at work in Europe 
during those Dark Ages, whose fermentation 
gave us Europe as it now is. And it gives not 
only a political history, but a comprehensive 
view of the whole social, ecclesiastical and in- 
tellectual condition of the times. Its exposition 
of the Feudal System and of the English Con- 
stitution is famous. In fact, the whole work 
is so well known that any description or praise 
of it would be but a work of supererogation. 
The only reason why people at all interested in 
history do not possess Hallam’s Middle Ages is 
because, up to the present, no really good edi- 
tion of it could be had except at prices beyond 
the reach of the mass of readers. There are 
indeed cheap editions in the market, but nearly 
all of them in such inferior form as to be dear 
at any price. We, therefore, consider it one of 
the best things Mr. John B. Alden, of New York, 
has ever done, to publish this great work ina 
style that shall be satisfactory to the most fas- 
tidious, and at a price within the means of 
almost every one. Mr. Alden offers it either in 
four volumes octavo at $1.75 for the set; or the 
four bound into two, half morocco, marbled 
edges, at $2.50 perset. These editions are both 
printed in large, clear type, on excellent, heavy 
paper, and are bound handsomely and substan- 
tially. The half morocco edition is particularly 
‘beautiful, and would be cheap at double its 
price. What makes Mr. Alden’s edition specially 
valuable and superior to any other in the 
market, are the several hundred plates and illus- 
trations, nearly all of them fac simile reproduc- 
tions of old Middle Age cuts and pictures, some 
of them rare, with which he has enriched his 
volumes. To many these illustrations alone 
will be worth the cost of the books. They make 
this edition not only the cheapest, but in many 
ways the most valuable and desirable one to be 
had for school and private libraries. 

Green's Larger History of the English Peo- 
ple, the third one of the “great histories”’ be- 
fore us, is as well known as Hallam, because 
it has so often in recent years been reprinted in 
cheap editions, mostly of little value. It is in 
our opinion the best history of England yet 
written. The standard edition of it costs $10, 
unillustrated, bound in cloth. Mr. Alden’s new 
edition in five volumes is profusely illustrated, 
well printed on exceilent paper, bound in half 
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morocco, and costs only $3 for the set. Mr. 

Alden’s books must be ordered directly from 

him at 393 Pearl St., New York. Book stores 

do not keep ther. 

THE SATIRES AND EpisTLEs OF Horace. £dited, 
with Notes, by J. B. Greenough. Boston: Ginn 
& Co. s2mo., pp. 306. Price, $1.35. 

This volume belongs to the publishers’ Cod/ege 
Sertes of Latin Authors, to which we have referred 
before in these columns. It is intended for use in 
the class-room, and for beginners in Horace. Hence 
the notes, conveniently placed at the foot of each 
page, are fuller than they need be for more advanced 
scholars. To this the pupils at least will not object. 
They are, however, by no means a mere fons asi- 
norum, but a very judicious help in the study of the 
literature rather than only of the language, historical, 
archzological, etc., not only grammatical. This is 
a great improvement on many former editions of the 
classics, and will be appreciated by teachers and 
conscientious students alike. Like the rest of the 
series, this volume is well printed and bound, and in 
every way is an admirable text-book. 

THE KNIGHTES TALE: From the Canterbury Tales 
of Geoffrey Chaucer. From the edition of Rev. 
Richard Morris, LL.D. With Life, Grammar, 
Notes, and an Etymological Glossary. New York: 
Clark & Maynard, 16 mo. pp. 144. 

For English Literature classes the little paper cov- 
ered volumes of this series of “ English Classics,’’ 
of which Zhe Knightes Tale is one, are among the 
best text-books with which we are acquainted. The 
text is carefully edited, and elucidated by judicious 
foot-notes. It is prefaced by an excellent succinct 
Life of Chaucer, and a very good History of the 
English Language to the time of Chaucer, and a 
brief analysis of The Canterbury Tales. A full 
Glossary is given at the end of the volume. The 
book is well made in every way, and worthy of care- 
ful examination by teachers of literature. 


First GERMAN READER. On the Cumulative 
Method. By Adolphe Dreyspring. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co. 8vo. Illustrated. Pp. 112. 
Our readers have several times had their attention 

called to Prof. Dreyspring’s excellent text-books 

for the study of German. In this First Reader we 
have a departure from the usual style of books of the 
kind, and in many respects an improvement, in that 
it is one story from beginning to end, fully illustrated 
and elucidated by foot-notes and other helps. At 
the bottom of each page also are given examination 

or review questions on the grammar, vocabulary &c. 

The Story of Rudolph is of such a character as to 

keep the pupil interested in it from beginning to end ; 

and is so written that it becomes gradually more dif- 

ficult from page to page. We are very favorably im- 

pressed with the book as a practical and acceptable 

First Reader. The mechanical make up is without a 

fault, as are nearly all the books sent from the Ap- 

pletons’ press. 

TALES OF A WAysIDE INN. Zhe February and 
March numbers (33 and 34) of the Kiverside 
Literature Series, published monthly at 15 cents a 
number. By Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 
These numbers contain the first two parts of Long- 

fellow’s famous and delightful ‘‘ Tales of a Wayside 

Inn,” with interesting and helpful Introduction and 

Notes. This excellent series of American classic 

literature is steadily gaining in popularity among 

educators, and taking its place in school after school 
and State after State, not only for supplementary 
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reading, but in many cases even taking the place of 

the regular readers. For either purpose it has no 

superior. 

CHEERFUL EcHors. From the National Kinder- 
garten, for Children from 3 to 10 vears of age. 
Written and compiled by Mrs. Louise Pollock. 
Boston: Henry A. Young & Co. s12mo. Boards. 
Pp. 72. Price 50 cents. 

A bright looking and well-made little book of new 
and choice Kindergarten music, which is equally 
good for use in any Primary School. There are 
Opening and Closing Songs, Marching and Ring 
Songs, Gymnastic Plays, Ball Games, Songs of Na- 
ture, Trades, and quite a collection of miscellaneous 
songs and exercises. It is a book that will be ap- 
preciated by primary teachers and enjoyed by the 


little folks. 


The Atlantic Monthly (Boston: Houghton, Mif- 
flin & Co. $4 per year). This continues to hold its 
position and rank as easily at the head of our Amer- 
ican literary magazines, and the best representative 
of our highest literary culture. Its serials are exclu- 
sively by the best novelists in the language, and al- 
ways of a pure and wholesome tone. At present, for 
example, Mr. E. H. House’s “ Yone Santo,”’ a story 
of Japan, is giving us something entirely new in fic- 
tion, of absorbing interest, and of the highest literary 
merit. Miss Murfree also is writing another of her 
unique Tennessee mountain novels; and Mr. James 
has a shorter story that is even better than much 
that he has written. Essays, sketches, and poetry are 
contributed by authors like Dr. Holmes, Mr. Lowell, 
Mr. Whittier, and a host of others; while the histor- 
ical papers of Prof. Fiske are continued, and are of 
inestimable interest and value to all Americans, and 
especially to teachers. The reviews of important 
books are a most valuable feature, and the Contribu- 
tors’ Club continues to delight and instruct with its 
bright and suggestive articles. 

The Library Magazine (New York: John B. Al- 
Alden. Monthly. $1 per year). This attractive 
and every way excellent eclectic of Mr. Alden’s 
promises to make as great a revolution in the price 
of magazine literature as his cheap books have made in 
the prices of books. ‘There is nothing cheap about his 
magazine except the price, and that is so very cheap 
as to make one marvel at it. Its articles are selected 
with much taste and ability, mainly from the English 
quarterlies and reviews, and give every month the 
cream of high-class foreign literature, in popular 
science, philosophy, history, biography, and Jded/es 
lettres. It is as well printed, gives nearly as much 
matter if not quite, and makes as attractive and 
handsome an appearance as any similar magazine in 
the country. Indeed, it is superior in every respect 
to the other eclectics published in America, and yet 
costs only one-fourth as much as the cheapest of 
them. The same enterprising publisher issues also a 
weekly illustrated magazine, at the same price, bear- 
ing the name of 

Literature. ‘This gives every week from 20 to 24 
pages of original literary matter, selections from other 
periodicals and from new books, literary reviews, 
news, and gossip, biography, and a general summary 
of every week’s literary occurrences. It is of a 
lighter character than the monthly, but like it, is well 
worth four times the price of subscription. None of 
Mr. Alden’s publications ever contain anything that 
is trashy or of a questionable moral tone. Specimens 
will be sent to any one upon application by postal 
card to 393 Pearl street, New York. 
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Music is en:itled to hold a conspicuous place in 
the course of common school instruction; the benefits 
arisinz from this study are limited to no class or con- 
dition, but manifest themselves in the life of every 
individual, in every family circle, in every social gath- 
ering, in every house of worship; in short, at all times 
and in all places, whenever and wherever the bright 
er, happier, hizher emotions and aspirations of the 
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As children must have a knowledge of language, 
and a sufficient vocabulary to express their thoughts 
in words, before they commence the task of reading, 
so in music, they must, by listening to music and 
singing by rote or imitation, possess a clear idea of 
music before attempting to read music from notes of 
any kind. It is therefore important that there shoud 
be some method as to the selection of appropriate songs, 





heart and soul seek to find utterance—D. 2. Hagar. | both as to the words and the music.—Z. W. Mason. 





TRANCADILLO. 
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1. Oh, come, maidens, come o’er the blue, roll-ing wave, be the 
2. The moon’neath yon cloud hid her sil-ver-y light; Ye arecome,like our fond hopes she 
3. Wakethe chorusof song, and our oars shall keeptime, While our hearts gently beat*to the 
4. Asthe waves gently heave un-der zephyr’s soft sighs, roan waves of our hearts ’neath the 
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A. love-ly should still 


























— of the A i Tran-ca - dil - lo, Tran ca- dil- lo, Tranca-dil-lo, dil-lo, dil-lo, dil -lo, With 
glows in your sight. 

mu - si - cal chime. 
glance of your eyes. 





} Tran. ca- dil - lo, Tran-ca - dil-lo, Tranca -dil-lo, dil-lo, dil-lo, dil -lo, With 
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bil-low, the 
bil-low, the 
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moonlight and star-light we'll bound o’erthe bil -low, 


sright bil-low, gay 
ar - beat and heart-beat we’ll bound o’erthe bil -low, 


Bright bil-low, —- 
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bil-low, bil-low, billow, bil-low, With moonlight and 


star-light we’ll bound o’er the bil - low. 
bil-low, bil-low, sree bil-low, 


With oar-beat and heart-beat we’ll bound o’er the bil - low. 
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See, the helmsman looks Forth to yon beacon-lit isle; 

So we shape dur hearts’ course by the light of your smile. 
Trancadillo, Trancadillo, etc. 

With love-light and smile-light we’ll bound o’er the 
billow, bright billow, gay billow, etc. 

With love-light and smile-light we’ll bound o’er 

* the billow. 
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And when on life’s ocean we turn our slight prow, 

May the light-house of Hope beam like this on us now, 
Life’s billow, frail billow, etc. 

With hope-light the true light, we’ll bound o’er life’s 
billow, life’s billow, frail billow, etc. 

With hope-light the true light, we’ll bound o'er 
life’s billow. 








